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may be carried on. 
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The Boys and Girls Who Fail.” 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Supt. of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Why do boys and girls fail in the high schools ? 
Chiefly because their parents fail in life. Success in 
life is demonstrated power to make headway against the 
social currents. Nearly all men are more or less failures, 
mainly more. We sometimes are failures physically, 
usually intellectually, almost always morally. When I 
say this I do not mean that we are failures judged by 
the ideals of perfection: that is obvious. I mean that 
we are failures, judged by the ordinary social standards. 
If you do not think so go and ask a man’s neighbors and 
acquaintances and wife. But boys and girls more often 
appear to be failures than do men and women. In one 
hundred pupils we lose every year about twenty, most of 
whom know they have failed or are about to fail and 
leave school at their own suggestion of inner conviction 
or at ours. Very few boys are taken out of school by 
their parents ; very few leave because they really think 
they know as much as they need to know. Almost no 
girls leave for any other reason than a sense of past 
failure and of incompetence to meet the school tasks of 
the future. 

The manifest nature of the failure of school boys and 
girls is because we judge them by a standard which we as 
judges deliberately and regularly apply. This is uncom- 
mon in the world of affairs. If the boys’ and girls’ par- 
ents came to our schools, to our high schools certainly, 
the number of failures to be recorded would be quite as 
great as in the cases of their children. As everyone 
knows, only one boy of 15 to 18 years of age in ten of 
that age ever goes to school and only one girl in five. 
The rest are nearly all failures, chiefly self-admitted. 


Causes of Failure. 


When I say that boys and girls fail because their par- 
ents have failed, I do not mean merely that their her- 
itages, mental, moral, and physical are defective. I be- 
lieve that the heritages of bodily tissues,’ muscular, 
osseous, nervous, are of very, very little importance com- 
pared with the heritages of social ideas. I believe that 
most boys and girls are born capable of far more than 
they ever become ; that they are born better than they 
are reared. I believe that most of the failures of boys 
and girls are due to incompetent, unsuccessful, imper- 
fect, anachronistic, social ideas in religion, government, 
business, and general society. I do not believe that the 
cultured, wealthy, and leisure classes of this country or 
of any country have ever done their duty to mankind: 
and I doubt very much whether they ever will. The 
golden rule of practice is : Make yourself as comfortable as 
possible ; and wherein you are not comfortable, blame 
others irrespective of obligations to them or their kind. 
This practice is obviously as unwise as it is ungrateful 


‘and selfish. But it governs both taxes and private char- 


ities, the relations of society and of business in church 


and state. 
Purpose of the High School. 


The public high school exists both to assist boys and 
girls to make as much as they can of themselves by its 


. education and to prepare them properly for the society 


of culture. Its administration must adapt itself to the 


- * Address given at the semi-annual meeting, Newark, Dec. 7, 
tg00, of the New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association. 


needs and powers of individuals within thelimits of apol- 
icy which considers the welfare and protection of society, 
both cultured and general. Incidentally I propose ,to 
explain certain administrative plans by which I havefen- 
deavored in several different high schools but most fully 
in that of my present jurisdiction to meet the needs and 
powers of individuals without lessening the value of the 
high school course to the students, and, consequently, 
lowering the esteem of the high school diploma in the 
minds of those competent to judge or of the citizens 
generally. 

In order that you may not be tempted in the course 
of your attention to this discussion to discount what I 
say by the silent questions,_-What sort of a high school 
would this be? Who would take its graduates ?—you 
must permit me to say that two high schools, one of 
nearly two thousand students, and another of over one 
hundred, have been for four and a half years in one case 
and for three and a half in another successfully man- 
aged on practically these lines ; and last June they sent 
not merely graduates, but several members of their 
junior classes without conditions to more than twenty 
different colleges and scientific institutions of the high- 
est standing. Both of these high schools are on the 
“accredited list ” of all the colleges, normal schools, and 
other higher institutions of which they have ever asked 
that standing. 

How Aims May be Carried Out. 


And again that you may not be interrupted infyour 
attention to the argument by which I intend to support 
this thesis that the high school exists both for individ- 
uals and for society by the intrusion of the silent ques- 
tion,—How do you propose to accomplish these aims ?— 
you will permit me to place here out of the logical order 
a statement of the chief features of the plan. 

First.— All studies count in proportion to the number 
of recitation periods per week given to each. Labor- 
atory periods count one-half. Thus English with three 
periods counts in our first year only three-fifths as much 
as algebra and Latin, each of which has five period 

Second.—Every study or exercise counts sometning ; 
even music, drawing, and physical culture count for their 
number of periods. Declamations alsocount. No study 
or exercise occupies any student’s attention except as 
part of the basis of promotion. 

Third.—The daily work is not marked daily ; but we 
give two marks, one for daily work and another for 
written work, reviews, tests, and examinations. These 
marks count equally and are practically final. Term, 
semi-annual, and annual examinations as such are un- 
known, except as we give equivalent reviews. As we 
have six reports a year there are consequently twelve 
marks. The last of these may be the final review of the 
year, counting one-twelfth of the year’s work. 

Fourth.—We require all would-be graduates to present 
a certain number of counts, that is, “passing marks,” in 
such a number of studies as we accept for the minimum 
of the course. A term’s work successfully completed 
gives as many counts as it called for number of recita- 
tions a week. A student may fail in the first term of 
Ceesar, and succeed the second. If so, both terms count. 
If he succeeds the first term, and not the second, the 
first term still counts. 

Fifth.—The number of studies and exercises is such 
that it would take a student eight years to pursue every 
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subject offered. No student may anticipate a subject in 
a higher grade, but he may take any subject of a lower 
grade. We have juniors taking first year algebra, and 
seniors taking first and second year German. 

Sizth.—We require every student to take algebra, 
geometry, four years of English, four years of one or 
several foreign languages, four years of essays, declama- 
tions and debates, and in the first year three, in others 
two, and in the last, one of the following,—art, physical 
culture, drawing, music. But if a student takes algebra 
one year and fails, he is free to take the first year of the 
laboratory science the next year or to repeat algebra as 
he chooses. The principle is this: I hold that it is our 
business to recognize genuine effort, and to give in the 
case of any failure an opportunity to try the nearest 
equivalent. No one could spend a year in an algebra or 
geometry class and not get some benefit. 1 consider this 
one of the critical features of a fairly administered elec- 
tive system. 

Seventh.—We deal with English, for its four years, and 
with mathematics, for its two required years, in this 
fashion. Seventy per cent. with us means satisfactory 
work ; it is our so-called “ passing mark.” If in either 
of the first two years a pupil gets seventy per cent. in 
all studies taken together, each counting ite number of 
periods, and yet has only fifty or sixty in either English 
or mathematics, we average together these two, in the 
proportion of three and five, and if that average is over 
sixty-five, the total average being seventy, he is pro- 
moted and everything counts. In the last two years we 
consider English in the light of the elective mathematics 
or sciences taken. 

Eighth.—A boy or girl who takes no study periods can 
secure graduation in three years; and one who fails quite 
often can peg away for five or six years. Of the latter 
cases we have several. Class lines are very loose. But 
the pupil sits in the class-room of the class in which he 
has the highest study. “Repeating a year” as a whole 
is practically unknown since almost any boy or girl who 
can get into a high school can pass in at least one or 
two out of four, five, or six studies and exercises. No 
subjects are made up by outside work, summer or winter. 

Ninth.—In our high school we try to find some inter- 
est for every pupil. We have debates on a great variety 
of subjects, a science club, a camera club, dramatics, a 
monthly paper, a gymnasium. We discuss the social 
life of our community. We allow the pupils to manage 
the school order. Our teachers take their students out 
for walks, to the theater, to the New York museums. 
All this together has wrought an astonishing change in 
the way our boys and girls stay in the high school thru 
the senior year. 

The Plan not Ideal. 


These are the main features. They are neither cut 
and dried nor automatic in operation. I do not recom- 
mend them for their simplicity. Lawto be just must be 
flexible and complex in its substance, and depend upon 
intelligence, conscience, and care in its execution. Time 
was, until three generations ago, that one simple sanc- 
tion attended conviction of any one of over two hundred 
crimes; that sanction was death. 

The very simplicity of the present sanction in the ad- 
ministration of too many high schools for failure to pass 
in grade, repeat the work, is its own condemnation. 

Do not mistake me. I do not assert, for I do not be- 
lieve, that this plan is ideal. Some of you here may re- 
member that three years ago I argued before you in 
favor of a high school program in which one-third of the 
time of every student should be given to the humanities, 
one-third to the sciences, one-third to the liberal, the 
technical, the physical, and the zsthetic arts. Others 
may remember that one and a half vears ago I argued in 
favor of two kinds of teachers in every high school, in- 
structors in subjects for every twenty-i've or thirty 
pupils and psychologists, pedagogs, helpers of individuals 
for every hundred pupils. A few may possibly remember 
that at a meeting of the high school section of the state 
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teachers’ association a year ago I argued in favor of giv- 
ing boys fewer subjects and harder and longer lessons 
than girls, who need greater variety but less length of 
continuous attention. I hope and mean to live to ac- 
complish these purposes : they are, I believe, strictly in 
accord with that law for whose discovery we are indebted 
to Herbert Spencer, that life is a process of change 
from simple homogeneity by differentiations and inte- 
grations into complex heterogeneity. In other words 
and for our purposes as high school men and women, 
what we can do to promote the complexity and individ- 
ualization of the high school forces will live in the world 
of progress; all else is routine and tends to degenera- 
tion. I believe these plans are true to the processes of 
evolution. 

I look for the proofs of this thesis in biology,—which 
ought to show us the law of life; in sociology,—which 
ought to show us what the social human life is; and in 
psychology,—which ought to show us how the individual 
life is made ready to serve the general life and so to save 
itself. 

For Those Who Fail. 


At this point let me remind you of what is the ques- 
tion before us,—What shall we do with the boys and 
girls who fail ? How shall we condition them? How 
shall we deal with “dull” pupils? I hope to show you 
that this argument disposes of these questions positively 
to my satisfaction, if not to yours. I say disposes of 
them. I mean administratively. Philosophically, they 
cannot be disposed of until teachers and pupils become 
angels and geniuses at once. 

The question, What to do with and for the pupils who 
fail? resembles the universe itself, in several features ; 
it seems to have neither beginning nor end, nor handle, 
at any spot to take hold of; it is capable of analysis by 
only the same methods which have resulted in an analy- 
sis of the universe; and all questions, fortunate and 
unfortunate, and all the answers, of guess or of investi- 
gation or of apparent proof, which may attend our in- 
quiry, will not advance us so far this morning that we 
may go hence content that the riddle is completely and 
universally solved. 

Our fact, around which we must assemble our observa- 
tions, is that at various places in our last grammar 
grades or our early high school grades a very consider- 
able number of boys and girls fail to accomplish the 
assigned work. Our fact is indisputable, omnipresent, 
threatening, and unpopular. We talk much of our ten 
or twenty or one hundred high school graduates and very, 
very little, and that in the softest tones, lest others hear, 
of the forty or eighty or four hundred who come out of 
the grammar school with these aristocrats of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical elite but fail to graduate from 
the high school. 


The Administrative Side. 


It is my obligation to this audience this morning to 
discuss where our fact at it worst happens. Usually it 
happens in the first half of the first year of the high 
school. If so, its administrative cause is also usually in 
the change from the grammar class with its one teacher 
for all subjects to the academic class with its several 
teachers for its several subjects. Now there are two 
ways to prevent the administrative cause from operating 
in the first year of the high school. Qne way is to.make 
it operate chiefly either in some grammar grade or in the 
second or third year of the high school. If at any place 
in the school curriculum a class has one year one teacher, 
and the next year has three or four, or five, a large pro- 
portion of pupils are necessarily forced out of school ; 
they cannot adjust themselves from the life of the 
prison-regime of one mind to the new life of the open 
freedom and anxiety of many minds, Another way to 
prevent the administrative cause from operating in the 
first year of the high school is neither to postpone nor 
to antepone it; but to stop the cause from existing at 
all. 
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We can accomplish this in either of two ways: by 
conducting all the grades upon the plan of one teacher 
to the class from kindergarten to high school graduation ; 
or, by beginning somewhere to send more than one 
teacher to the room, at first occasionally, but later having 
two teachers exchanging subjects in two classes. If 
you object that the eighth grade grammar pupil still 
would have to face several new high school teachers in- 
stead of several old grammar school teachers, let me 
state my own plan. I give some high school teachers a 
little eighth-grade work in the lower schools, say a 
science talk or an algebra lesson or a history review. In 


this way the pupils know at least one or two of their 


future high school teachers. The plan is applicable 
anywhere except in the very large cities, which have only 
one high school and few teachers in that. In our own 
high school the grammar graduates find the same per- 
sons as specialists in art, physical culture, music, who 
know them, and whom they knew as supervisors of the 
lower grade courses. The importance of this adminis- 
trative cause appears to be over-rated. It exists, how- 
ever, and demands the attention of executives. Nosuch 
difference appears in fact between a seventh and an 
eighth-grade boy or an eighth grade and a high school 
boy as to justify a totally different system of instruction 
in any two successive grades there or anywhere else in 
any educational course. Since the administrative cause 
has no reason for its existence except in some of the 
largest cities, I propose to disregard it. 

With the exact question why boys and girls fail no 
longer beclouded by the false issue of a merely adminis- 
trative matter, we are prepared to view our fact squarely 
in its ugly face. For the truth is this that no boy or 
girl who fails but who either desires to succeed or is 
capable inherently of succeeding should so fail as to be 
deprived of or set aside from that education of adoles- 
cents which is conventionalized by the typical or usual 
high school. Nevertheless many do so fail, to the im- 
poverishment of the culture of their own generation and 
to their own misfortune. The reason for their failure 
is susceptible of at least partial explanation. 

The Biological Side, 

You may remember that I observed in beginning that 
this exact question why boys and girls fail is like the 
universe, having neither end nor beginning nor spot with 
handle to take hold of, but that we must attack the ques- 
tion by analysis just as we analyze the great big world 
around us. In short, we must measure parts of our 
question by standards already discovered and not hope 
to know all of its truth. These standards are all the 
better for being familiar. The best truth always has 
a friendly appearance toward humanity. If I had anything 
— to say to you, this is neither the time nor the 
place. 

Now of all the familiar standards in the world and of 
all the truths which have power to interpret facts, no 
standards are more familiar and no truths have greater 
interpretative power than those of biology. We men 
and women who deal in the social business of conveying 
knowledge of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, of 
English grammar, rhetoric, and literature, of the ancient 
and the foreign languages and literatures, of the various 
sciences and histories, of music, art, manual training and 
physical culture to the adolescent offspring of humanity 
are very apt to ignore the most obvious fact evidenced 
by our disciples; the fact that whatever else they are 
our boys and girls are living animals. Forgetting or 
ignoring that fact, we forget or ignore all the truth that 
goes with it. Humanity’s foundation fact is that we, 
too, like the horse and the tiger, the partridge and the 
hawk, the bee, the spider, the crocodile, the salmon ane 
the whale belong to the world of animal life. To think 
that we do not is vital error and looks toward suicide 
both individual and racial. 

Modern commonplace tho it may be, that man is essen- 
tially an animal, the child of untold generations of 
animal life, the fact bears sharp and hard upon our 
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problem as to why boys and girls fail, sometimes con- 
spicuously at one or another point in the school course, 
sometimes in a genera! average of five or ten, or twenty 
per cent. of all children in each grade. They fail be- 
cause of a few natural laws, which thrust themselves 
upon the attention of all observers nowadays of animal 
life. I shal] deal with these natural laws once more 
here, partly because most teachers are far too conscien- 
tious and fail to note that so far as any human individual 
is concerned—this may not be true of formal human 
society in church and state—every other human individ- 
ual not child or wife or husband is wholly a natural 
phenomenon, for whose appearance in fact and for 
whose qualities he is in nowise responsible ; trees are 
no more outside the field of man’s natural responsibility 
than are nearly all other human creatures. To be defin- 
ite then the teacher’s responsibility is solely because of a 
voluntary assumption of duty; and it does not extend 
either to innate qualities or even to qualities acquired 
thru the instruction of preceding teachers or in any de- 
gree whatsoever to the fact that the individual is. Let 
us leave the responsibility for that fact to the Maker of 
the universe who alone is able to bear it. 


Lack of Responsibility. 


Is it necessary to say this? I find universally that 
teachers and principals are worrying themselves over 
exactly this fact of life which they cannot change and 
which they have not caused. I find that this worry often 
to a considerable degree incapacitates teachers from 
work which they ought to do and can do when they have 
defined their responsibilities to their pupils. I find fur- 
ther that parents, citizens, and taxpayers take. advantage 
of this excessive and unwarranted sense of responsibility 
and charge teachers with the duty of making of given 
individuals new personalities which they are essentially 
incapable of becoming. Therefore, in affirmative phrases 
I repeat here this primary fact of the world of life that 
no individual is responsible for any other individual as 
such. In short, nature is impersonal and non-social ; 
and all of her offspring are units to stand or fall as they 
may or must. We may arraign her arrangements, but 
stubborn facts cannot be be altered. 


Gospel of Discontent. 


There follow from this fact a whole series of conclu- 
sions of surprising importance, To the child going thru 
or trying to go thru a school course all his experiences 
are natural. The child (who is the type of moral per- 
fection) takes his books, his studies, his teachers, his 
school-house good or bad as he does the weather and all 
other natural phenomena. The child, unperverted by 
adult criticisms may hate certain teachers and despise 
certain studies but if so, his feelings never, of themselves, 
lead him into the field of personal and responsible en- 
deavor to change the teachers and the studies. He 
accepts what he finds in his environment as facts, 
excepting only his associates of his own or younger ages. 
When he fails, he accepts that, too, as a natural fact ; 
usually he thinks his brains are at fault. For these 
brains he refuses to assume responsibility. 

I have said that the child looks upon his educational 
environment as a complexus of natural phenomena, for 
which neither he nor anyone else is responsible. Teach- 
ers and principals and school superintendents very often 
do the same. We accept what is with the faith which 
makes every sensation evidence of something of real 
existence and permanence. Now this is exactly what 
teachers and principals and superintendents ought not 
forever to do. Progress is born of doubt, is the child of 
discontent. Our business when a child fails is to search 
diligently till we find why he fails. And in that search 
let there be no locked and barred rooms wherein we 
conceal for idol-worship the traditions of our profession 
and the worse habits and caprices of our own selves. It 
may be that the child’s failure is not his but ours. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Story of “Russy.”’ 


_ Her name was Rosaline, but her mother called her 
“Russy.” She was a pretty child with black hair and eyes, 
and cheeks far too pale, but what could you expect from 
a little girl whose only source of pride was that her 
throat was “all swole up” once or twice every winter. 

The quinsy was painful, but in certain stages of the 
disease there was considerable satisfaction to be got out 
of the distinction it gave her. 

Her mother was fat and lazy and dirty, and had the 
rheumatism so badly that all she felt able to do was 
to knit yarn into grimy lace, and to beg. Her father 
was a wretched-looking man who was always “gone fish- 
ing,” and who nearly died every winter from the colds he 
caught from exposure on the ice. 

Russy went to school irregularly on account of her 
throat, and tho she rarely learned her lessons, the 
teacher was sorry for her and kind to her, and when she 
was sick sometimes took her a glass of jelly, which was 
the nicest thing Russy had ever eaten or ever expected 
to eat. 

She grew to love her teacher, and began for her sake 
to try to learn. Her dull brainin her half-starved body 
worked slowly, but she made a little progress and the 
happiest day she had ever known was the one on which 
she was praised before the whole school for a recitation 
in geography. Her pale face glowed with delight, and 
her little heart was so full of love and gratitude that 
she felt as if she should die unless it could find expres- 
sion. 

Something she must do, something for Miss Gordon. 


It was nearly Christmas now, and she made up her. 


mind that she would give her a present. Her experi- 
ence in presents was very limited—she had never given 
any, nor, as far as she could remember, received any ex- 
cept the jelly.- They didn’t keep Christmas at home, 
but she had heard the children talk about it at school; 
some of them hung up their stockings Christmas Eve 
and found them full of things in the morning. 

As she walked home that memorable day, with Miss 
Gordon’s words still sounding in her ears, and a well- 
thumbed geography in her rough, cold, little hands, she 
tried to think what was the most beautiful thing she had 
ever seen, for that, and only that, would she be con- 
tented to give her teacher. 

There was a box covered with shells that belonged to 
the mother of one of the girls she knew, and that sat on 
a little round table in her parlor. Then there was a 
beautiful big picture of trees and a mountain, and a lake 
with a boat on it, and a man and woman in the boat, and 
the man wore a bright blue coat, and the woman a red 
dress. That belonged to the mother of another of her 
friends, and hung in the parlor, and she got it for buy- 
ing $5 worth of things at “The Fair.” 

Russy wished there was some one to whom she could 
speak about the teacher’s present, but she was afraid 
of being laughed at. She had only five cents, and the 
beautiful picture, which seemed to her what she should 
like to give Miss Gordon best of all, would cost $5. She 
lay awake a long time after she went to bed that night, 
wishing and wishing that she could earn money like 
grown people, The next morning when she woke up 
something came into her mind at once, that she won- 
dered she had not thought of before. 

There was a prize of $5 to be given in school, at the 
end of the term, for the best declamation. Russy knew 
that meant speaking a piece, and, tho she had never 
spoken a piece in her life, she made up her mind to now. 

She waited after school to speak to Miss Gordon. It 
was some time before all the rest were gone, and then 
the school-room seemed very still and empty, and Russy 
was almost afraid to speak to the teacher, but suddenly, 
as if she felt those two black eyes looking at her so 
wistfully, Miss Gordon looked up. 

Sae smiled encouragingly at the shy, shabby little 
figure, as she said, kindly, “Did you want to speak to 
me, Rosaline?” 
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_ “Yes, mom,” said Russy, drawing a step nearer, then, 
hurriedly, as if fearing her courage would fail, “I want 
to speak a declination on the last day.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Gordon, still smiling, “you never have 
spoken a piece, have you,” Rosaline?” 

“No, mom. You see, confidentially, “I was always 
’scused ’cos my throat was so swole up, but I don’t want 
to be ’scused this time. I guess,” anxiously, “if my 
throat don’t get shet up, I can speak as good as any- 
body.” 

“At least you can try,” said Miss Gordon, pleasantly. 
“Is it the $5 you want?” 

“Yes, mom,” said Russy, growing red and looking 
confusedly at one ragged toe and then at the other. 

“You haven’t picked out your piece yet, I suppose?” 

“No, mom. We don’t have no po’try books to our 
house, an’ as I’ve never spoke before I thought I’d ask 
you about it, but, if it’s all the same to you, I know what 
I'd like.” 

“Well, what is it?” as Russy stopped and looked at her 
doubtingly. 

“The one ’bout the night before Christmas, and Santy 
Claus coming down the chimley, what you read to us 
last week.” 

“Yes, that would be nice; but isn’t it rather long? Do 
you think you could learn it in time?” 

“I guess I can, if I try,” said Russy, sturdily. 

Miss Gordon thought a moment. “I have a book with 
it in,” said she; “but I don’t think I can let you take it 
home with you, Rosaline.” 

Russy’s face fell, then it brightened. “There'll be re- 
cesses, and I’ll stay after school every night.” 

There was no withstanding such determination. “Very 
well, you may try, and I will help you all I can; but you 
musn’t get your hopes up to high, for you know some of 
the boys and girls have spoken a great many times be- 
fore, and it will be easier for them.” 

Miss Gordon felt the little figure tremble, and a feel- 
ing of great pity came over her. 

“Do you want the $5 for something special, Rosa- 
line?” she asked. 

“Yes, mom,” whispered Russy. 

Day after day, as the weeks passed by, Russy kept to 
her self-imposed task. In one way it was not hard. The 
price of coal had risen, and it was a cold, comfortless 
home she had to return to, so she was glad to stay every 
night an extra half hour in the warm school-room. 

She was getting her piece, even Miss Gordon was con- 
vinced that she would know it word for word, and she 
put more expression and feeling into it than her teacher 
had thought possible. But, “Poor little Rosaline,” she 
sighed, “she can’t get the prize; and what a disappoint- 
ment it will be to her! I wonder what she wants the $5 
for particularly?” 

The last day was nearly here, it would be quite here 
tomorrow. Russy went home from school that night 
feeling strangely tired. The cold air seemed to strike 
thru her ; her head ached, and, worse than all, there 
was the burning and aching in her throat that she knew 
only too well. 

There was fish and bread and weak tea for supper. 
She soaked some of the bread in the tea and succeeded 
in swallowing it. She could not eat the fish. Then she 
rubbed some goose oil on her throat, and tied a rag about 
it, and went to bed to keep warm. It was still, and dark, 
and cold, and there was the pain in her throat, and she 
thought of to-morrow. What could she do? Russy had 
never been taught to pray, but now, in her despair, she 
remembered that Miss Gordon had asked her once if she 
said her prayers, and she had said “Yes.” It was not 
the truth, but that was before she felt toward her 
teacher as she felt now, and most of the people she 
knew thought nothing of a lie. 

Praying was asking God for things you wanted, and 
she had never in her life wanted anything as much as 
she wanted to be able to speak her piece to-morrow. 

She got out of bed and knelt shivering on the bare, 
cold floor. 
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“ God, don’t let my throat get swole up till I’ve spoke 
my piece, if you please, and I'll try to be good like 
teacher. Amen.” 

She crept back into bed, comforted. Her first prayer 
was one spoken in real faith in God’s power, if there 
was some doubt as to His will to help her; and if He 
answered it, Russy meant honestly to keep her promise. 

The next morning when Russy woke and sat up in bed, 
her throat felt stiff and her head a little queer. Then 
suddenly she remembered everything and that this was 
the day. 

She jumped out of bed. Yes, she could walk, and her 
voice was not gone. Never mind what happened to- 
morrow, she would go to school to-day ! 

“Howd’ you feel, Russy? Is it coming on good ?” was 
her mother’s greeting. 

“T guess I feel all right, ma,” answered Russy, bravely. 

“You do! I never see sech a deceivin’ child, and I jes’ 
sent word to Mis’ Trimble to come around to-morrow to 
see your throat.” 

“Well, never mind, ma, I guess it’ll be bad enough by 
that time, but it ain’t going to be bad to-day, ’cosI've got 
to go to school.” 

“Good land ! what ’re you washin’ your face for in the 
middle of the week, sech weather as this? Hain’t I 
taught you no better’n that? No wonder you’re sick !” 
exclaimed her horrified mother, as she caught sight of 
Russy making her toilet at the sink. 

As Russy had no reply ready, she said nothing, but 
busied herself carefully combing her hair with the fam- 
ily comb off the kitchen shelf, which was a task requir- 
ing some skill and patience, as there were only two 
places, at either end of the comb, where the teeth were 
not missing. 

She looked ruefully at her little torn, faded frock. It 
was all she had, and she slipped it on hastily as she met 
her mother’s angry glance. 

“So your clo’es ain’t good enough for you, Miss Flib- 
bertygibbet. That’s what-comes of sending children to 
school and havin’ ’em learned to wash ’emselves in win- 
ter !” 

To Russy it was “only ma’s way,” and she hardly heard 
what she said. Her thoughts were centered on the one 
fact that the day had come, and that if God heard her 
prayer—she should speak her piece about the night he- 
fore Christmas and Santa Claus. 

The school-room was packed. Among all the boys 
and girls there was no one as poorly dressed as Russy, 
but Miss Gordon noted the clean face and smooth hair 
and knew that she had done what she could to fit her- 
self for the occasion. 

Russy was one of the last te speak, and when her 
name was called she almost stumbled as she rose from 
her seat. Her head felt so queer! but she walked quite 
steadily to the platform, and, encouraged by a kind 
glance from Miss Gordon, made an awkward bow to the 
sea of faces before her, and began. 

The sound of her voice frightened her. Were all of 
those people listening to her? What if she could not 
speak loud enough for them to hear ! 

But they all heard her, every one, even tho her throat 
throbbed and burned, and it was hard for her to breathe. 
She could not know how pitiful was the shabby little 
figure, the burning cheeks, the anxious, pleading eyes, 
the childish voice, interrupted now and then by her 
labored breathing. She was only conscious that she got 
thru, that she knew all of her piece to the end, and 
that God had answered her prayer. She took her seat, 
feeling faint and tired, but thankful and happily expect- 
ant. 

At last came the decision of the judges. One of them 
got up and made a speech, such a long speech it seemed 
to Russy, and just as he got thru, he said what they 
all were waiting to hear, that the prize of $5 was 
awarded to Violet Gay. It seemed as if Russy’s heart 
st pped beating for a moment, and then began again 
faster than ever, and it came over her all at once that 
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her dress was soiled and torn, and she waspoor and 
sick, and that she had worked hard all these weeks for 
nothing ; and if she had not been proud, Russy would 
have laid her head on the desk and cried. But she was 
proud, so she just sat still and tried to smile, and clapped 
her little thin hands with the rest. 

But the judge had hardly sat down before Miss Gor- 
don got up and began speaking, and Russy listened, 
tho she couldn’t look at her yet. 

She said one of the ladies present had expressed her- 
self as much pleased with the school, and thinking there 
were other things to be encouraged besides declamations, 
had handed her $5, with the request that she give it to 
the one of her scholars who had made the most marked 
general improvement during the past term. “And I 
take great pleasure,” added Miss Gordon, “in giving this 
prize where I think it is deserved. Rosaline Butler will 
please come forward and receive it.” 

Russy looked around bewildered; her companions 
nodded to her, but it was not until she caught her 
teacher’s eye and Miss Gordon said, “Come, Rosaline,” 
that she found courage to go up to the desk and take in 
her trembling hand the crisp five-dollar bill. Then 
again the applause broke forth, louder and longer than 
before, and, to judge from the looks on the scholars’ 
faces, not one of them grudged her the reward she had 
so fairly won. 

It was a whole week before she was well enough to be 
out again, andit was only three days before Christmas 
when, with the $5 clasped closely in her hand, inside a 
very dilapidated mitten, she went to “The Fair” to en- 
joy the luxury of spending it. 

In the first place, she picked out the picture which 
wag to be hers when she should have bought $5 worth of 
goods, and then made her purchases. 

She bought a warm cap for her father, a breastpin for 
her mother and a pair of mittens and two pairs of stock- 
ings for herself. 

One pair she intended to hang on the foct of her bed 
Christmas Eve. She was learning that some people did 
not like holes, perhaps Santa Claus was one of them, and 
that was why he put nothing in the little ragged stock- 
ings she had found empty on Christmas morning. It al- 
most seems as if that must have been it, for this year 
the new pair was full to overflowing. 

And when Miss Gordon, called the next day, she told 
Russy that the picture gave her more pleasure than any 
other present she received ; and happy little Russy found 
it easy to believe her, for it was exactly like the picture 
she had seen in her friend’s parlor, with trees and a 
mountain, and a ‘ake with a boat on it, and a man and 
woman in the boat, the man in a bright blue coat, and 
the woman in a red dress, and there was a beautiful gilt 
frame around it. 


—Adapted from a story by Cora WHITTLESEY GREGORY, in 
The Churchman, 


Sr 


Teacher—Thomas, you may name the plural of ox. 
Thomas—(after deep thought) Oxygen! 


The following came from the lips of a pupil who held 
in his hand a copy of “Greek Stories.” 

“ Jutiper was a curel tryant.” 

Can anyone translate ? 


Mrs. Newly (airing her knowledge of art.) That is 
the kind of picture I admire. Trees and water in the 
foreground, and mountains in the prospectus.” (pers- 
pective.) ELLA WHITE. 





The National Educational Association will meet 
at Detroit, July 8th to 12th. This is welcome 
news. With Detroit as a convention place the 
N. E. A. ought to have the largest meeting ever 
held. 
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Phonics in Teaching Beginners. I. 
By Mary JoNEs Fisuer, Maryland. 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall, says that while “ How to teach 
children to read, and what they should read, are two of 
the oldest and most complicated, as well as the most im- 
portant problems of pedagogy, that the growing agree- 
ment that there is no one, and only one orthodox way of 
teaching and learn ing this greatest and hardest of all 
the arts, is a great gain.” 

On the other hand Supt. E. P. Moses, Raleigh, N. C., 
states that he is convinced of these two fundamental 
propositions in primary reading,—“ First, children should 
be taught to read by sound; second, diacritical marks 
are not only useless, but absolutely hurtful in every word 
that a child could find out for himself without the marks ; 
in other words, nineteen-twentieths of the words of our 
language.” 

Agreeing with Supt. Moses, we think diacritical marks 
have no place ina lower primary room, at least, since it 
is highly improbable that such pupils will find a diction- 
ary indispensable in the acquirement of his mother 
tongue; hence diacritics are dispensed with until the 
child is sufficiently advanced (third or fourth grades) to 
have the markings of some one standard dictionary—no 
two dictionaries agree—explained to him. 

On the other hand, agreeing with President Hall as to 
unity in diversity, our system of phonics is used in con- 
nection with the word and sentence methods, and has 
the advantage of being adaptable to any series of readers. 


CONSONANT CHART 
INON-VOCAL VOCAL NASAL UNCLASS 














h 
Wh Ww 1 
Pp b m r 
eee ew 
k 2 ne x=Ks 
fee qu=kwh 
f ph Vv 
th th 
ce 2 

s (fei z{s 
Sh zh 
ch{tch j 

See 

-de 

Consonants. 


The consonants retain their usual sounds. 

Since the symbol th has to do double duty, being a 
member of both the vocal and non-vocal columns, sonant 
th is represented thus—t7h, the small figure two signify- 
ing that instead of th breath as in thin, thick, etc., the 
second sound, or th vocal as in t”hat, them, etc., is to 
be given. In like manner s sound like z is represented 
s*?; soft g (g) by g?; —ge and —dge preceded bya 
dash signify that when final these symbols are also given 
the soft g sound, as in George, edge. 

C is given the hard sound when followed by the vowels 
a, 0, U, as in cat, cob, cup, and soft when followed by e, 
i, and y as in cent, city, cycle. 

The correct sound of y— initial, may be obtained by 
prolonging the y in you or ye. , 

The non-vocal should precede the vocal consonants 
and the latter be taught by analogy with the former, 
since the position for tongue, lips, and teeth are the 
same, the only difference being in the addition of voice. 

h, of course, has no corresponding voice consonant, 
but beginning with wh (non-vocal) and w (vocal) compare 
the two columns. 
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VoWELCHART 
Short Vowels 
a e 1 O Uv 
ea y 
Lone Vowels 
a-e€ es. i -¢ Ore w-e 
al } ~@. -1eh 0a. ew 
ay ea -y ow 
e-ea 
ar vr oe 00 aw 
er| OV au 
ir ae) 
oi 00 
_OY. 
Vowels. 


Mastering the consonant sounds is an easy task when 
compared with the vowel, for with the latter one charac- 
ter surrounded by various diacritics often represents as 
many as six or eight different sounds. Webster, for in- 
stance, gives the letter 4 eight different sounds—a, a, 4, 
a, a, a, a, a. 

While the above chart may, to the uninitiated, require 
somewhat lengthy explanations, we think, taking into 
consideration the absence of diacritical marks, unless the 
figure two may be considered as encroaching upon dia- 
critical grounds—and even that distinguishing mark is 
dispensed with shortly after the pupil has begun reading 
script sentences,—that, as presented to our pupils, this 
is as simple a vowel system as any we have yet examined. 

When the pupil recognizes and reproduces the ele- 
mentary sounds in words with ease and accuracy he is 
then ready for the written, symbol. Our short vowel 
sounds are taught (script) simply as a (a), e (€), i (5), 0 (0), 
u (u)—no diacritics—the teaching of e?a (@) as in head, 
dead, etc., and final y in long and words of medium 
length, as in swiftly, etc., is deferred until such or sim- 
ilar words are met with in reading. 

While the characters representing the long vowel 
sounds are more numerous than those for the short, but 
as only the first symbol in each of the five columns (a—e, 
ee, i—e, o—e, u—e) is taught at first, they are not much 
more difficult to teach or learn. 

a—e is taught as the a sound, it being explained to 
the pupil that the dash means that another sound is 
necessary between 2 and silent € (e, however, being a 
silent partner, is never called by name to the pupil, who 
simply learns the whole symbol (a—e) as (a) before it can 
be used in word building, as in cake, slate, etc., i—e (j), 
o—e (0), u—e (u), and one of the e’s (e—e) are taught 
in like manner. 

ee as the e sound was taught first in the e column, on 
account of its more frequent use in primary readers as 
in peep, feed, etc.; tho the “ four e’s” are always quickly 
learned by the little ones, who take delight in pointing 
out the family resemblance as 


e fe) 
atc 
ej —e 


The second e (—e) in the e column has the ©& sound 
when found at the end of short words such as he, she, 
the, etc., as its preceding short dash signifies. 

The short dash preceding y (—y) in the third column 
has the same significance also—thy, my, sky. 

ar is sounded as in care. 


ur fur 
er } as in her 
ir sir 


are taught as 


one sound, attention being called later to their resem- 
blance as to form. 
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ow 
& ar remembered as the diphthong children who 
ou ) are constantly getting hurt—hcew, out. 

00 is the happy baby’s song—coo. 


aw awe 

au asin 4 caught 
a(Il) tall 

oi § joint 

oy as in boy 


pod as in Leni, 
FP 


Course of Study in Literature.* 
Arranged for the Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., 
By Prin. W. D. Lewis, Syracuse. 


First Year. 
Class to read: 
Stepping Stones to Literature, Book I; Silver, Burdett, & 


, 30 
é Baldwin’s “Reading by Grades,” Book I; American Book 
10. .25 
Fables and Rhymes for Beginners (Thompgon) Girn & Co. .30 
Story telling: 
The teacher will tell the stories of Red Riding Hood, Cin- 
derella, Jack and the Beanstalk, Jack the Giant Killer, and the 
stories contained in Scudder’s Book of Legends, Houghton, M., 


& Co. $ .50 
Reading to the class : 
eg Wiggin: The Birds’ Christmas Carol; Houghton, ra & 
Wiggin: The story of Patsey ; Houghton, M., & Co. 80 
Muloch: Adventures of a Brownie ; Crowell & Co. $ .80 
Wiltsie: Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part I; Ginn & Co. 40 
Eugene Field: Lullaby-Land ; Scribner - $1.50 
Eugene Field: Love Songs of Childhood; Scribner $1.00 
‘ Scudder: Fables and Folk Stories; Houghton, Mifflin . 
0. A 


To be memorized: 
Sweet and Low 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep *18 


Alfred Tennyson 
From the German 


Dutch Lullaby, Step. Stones, IV, 34 Eugere Field 
A Visit from St. Nicholas *147, +34 Clement C. Moore 
Suppose my Little Lady +12 Phoebe Cary 


*Refers to Whittier’s Chiid Life in Verse. (H. M. & Co.) 

tSelections for Memorizing, Williams & Foster, Ginn & Co. 
The Brown Thrush *70, +14 Lucy Larcom 
The Baby *3 Geo. McDonald 


Stop, Stop, Pretty Water *55 Mrs. Follen 
The New Moon *143 Mrs. Follen 
Obedience 74 Phoebe Cary 


Second Year. 
To be read in class: 
Stepping Stones to Literature, II; Silver, Burdett & Co. $.40 


Fairy Tales and Fable (Thompson); Morse & Co. 40 
Hiawatha Primer (Holbrook); Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. .25 
Stories for Children (Lane); Am. Book Co. 25 


Story telling : 

Circe’s Palace, Ariadne, Arachne, The Golden Fleece, At- 
lanta’s Race, Pheton, Proserpine, means and other classic 
tales. 

Teacher to read to class: 
Burnett: Editha’s Burglar (Dana); Estes & Co. $.50 
Craik: Bow Wow and Mew Mew; Maynard, Merrill, - 


Co. P 
Crosby: Our Little Book for Little Folks ; Am. Book Co. .30 
Scudder: The Book of Legends ; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. .50 
Wiltsie: Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part II; Ginn & Co. 35 
McMurry: Classic Tales for Little Ones; Pub. Sch. — 

Co. ‘ 

To be memorized : 
How the Gates Came Ajar *28 From the Italian 
The Child’s World *33, 716 Lilliput Lectures 
What? *151 Kate Putnam Osgood 
The Children’s Hour *185 Longfellow 
All Things Beautiful *260 Alexander 
Rain Drops {7 Anonymous 
The Wind and the Leaves +13 Anonymous 
America +38 S. F Smith 


J. G. Holland 


*In the list of books here given no mention is made of the Cyr 
readers which are regular readers used in the Syracuse schools 
and in accordance with which the whole course is arranged. 


Cradle Song from Bitter Sweet 
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Third Year. 
To be read in class: 
Stepping Stones to Literature, III; Silver, B. & Co. $.50 
Graded Literature Readers, Bk. ill; Maynard, M. & Co. .45 


Heart of Oak Books, Vol. Il; D. C. Heath & Co. 3) 
Baldwin’s School Reader iI; Am. Book Co. 40 
Story telling: 


Ceres, Theseus, Perseus, Pandora, Midas, Orpheus, The 
Wooden Horse, Washiagton, Columbus, Lincoln. 
Teacher to read to class: 


Ruskin: King of the Golden River (Many editions) $ .25 
Kingsley: Water Babies, Step. Stones, IV, 159 


Eddy: Friends and Helpers ; Ginn & Co. 60 
Andrews: Seven Little Sisters ; Ginn & Co. 50 
Burnett: Little Lord Fauntleroy ; Scribner 1.00 


To be memorized : 


A Little Girl’s Fancies *45 Poems written for a child 


The Little Brother *180, +73 Alice Cary 
Try, Try Again +8 Anonymous 
The dream Peddler +24 Lucy M. Blum 
One by One +46 Adelaide Proctor 
The Village Blacksmith Longfellow 


Seven Times One *43 Jean Ingelow 


Fourth Year. 
To be read in class: 
Stepping Stones to Literature, IV; Silver, B.& Co. $.60 
Wiiliams’ Choice Literature, I., for Primary grades, But- 
ler, Sheldon, & Co. 22 
Stories of Great Am. for Little Am. (Eggleston); A. - 


Co. 
Each and All (Andrews); Ginn & Co. 50 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. III; D. C. Heath & Co. 45 
- Graded Literature, Bk. IV (Judson & B.); Maynard, “ 
0. d 
Reading by Grades, IV (Baldwin); A. B. Co. _ .40 
Teacher to read to class: 
Sewell: Black Beauty; Weeks & Co. $.25 
Lamb: Adventures of Ulysses; Ginn & Co. .30 
Gruber: The Story of the Romans ; Am. Book Co. .60 
‘ Longfellow: Paul Revere’s Ride; ; Houghton, Mifflin = 
0. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe (Many editions) 25 
Class to memorize: 
The Brook *101, +61 Tennyson 
Nobility +33 Alice Cary 
Clear the Way +52 Anonymous 
Little Boy Blue Eugene Field 


Children Longfellow 
Under the Greenwood Tree (Judsin &B. Bk. IV) Shakespeare 
The Barefoot Boy, Stepping Stones, IV, 222 p. 101 Whittier 
Old Ironsides, Williams’s Choice Lit., 125 Holmes 


Fifth Year, 


To be read in class: 
Stepping Stones to Lit., Bk. V., Silver, Burdett & Co. $.60 
Williams’s Choice Lit., Bk. 1, for Intermediate Grades, But- 
ler, Sheldon & Co. .28 
a — of American Life and Adventure eee Am. 
0 
Ways of Wood Folk (Long), Ginn & Co. 
i Tanglewood Tales (Hawthorne), Houghton, Mifflin 
0. 
Reading by Grades, Bk. V. (Baldwin), Am. Book Co. 
Ten Boys (Jane Andrews), Ginn & Co. 
Teacher to read to class: 
Litchfield: The Nine Worlds ;-Ginn & Co. $; 
Rolfe: Tales from English History ; Am. Book Co. .36 
Hawthorne: The Great Stone Face 
_ Biographies of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, and other 
great Americans. 


Class to memorize: 
The Fairy Folk *137 


ZsseBsZk 


ry. 
o 


Wn. Allingham 


- The first Snowfall *220 Lowell 
Abou Ben Adhem +49 Leigh Hunt 
The Blue and the Gray t58 Finch 
Paul Revere’s Ride (last twelve lines) 

Concord Hymn Emerson 


The Chambered Nautilus, Williams’s Ch. Lit., II., 124 Holmes 


*There should be considerable freedom in using the books for 
home reading. It will often be well to encourage pupils to read 
books listed in other grades than their own. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Brennan’s Opinion. 


Mr. Thomas Brennan, for thirty years a member of 
the Chicago school board, declares that the average coun- 
try boy, coming from a rural school, is worth more to 
the business man than the graduate of the Chicago 
schools. The lesser value of the city boy comes about, 
he says, because the “amount of time spent in the 
public schools upon studies that are not essential is fully 
as great as that given to reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. They have tried to make everything of the school 
boy, and they have prevented him from becoming any- 
thing.” 

Is this explanation fair? Let us admit that a great 
number of city boys fail in business. Does it follow that 
the country boy excels because he knows more of the 
three R’s? 

Mr. Brennan, like many others, seeing that the pupils 
of the well-appointed city schools fail to exhibit indus- 
try, energy, willingness to obey, pluck, and general in- 
telligence, lays the blame upon the school system. He 
naively concludes that the culture studies contribute to 
the city boy’s weakness. 

Mr. Brennan’s conclusions are wrong. For one thing 
good country schools teach the very subjects that Mr. 
Brennan thinks are “not essential.” In Massachusetts 
the course of study in country schools comprises ten or 
eleven subjects outside of the three R’s. 

The city has fine buildings and spends large sums of 
money for their equipment. If mechanical appliances 
were the great desideratum, remarkable results ought to 
be achieved. Mr. Brennan, like many others, expects 
the results to be commensurate with the outlay. But 
this cannot be. Education cannot be bought with money 
and buildings. It is a spiritual process and depends 
chiefly upon the personality of the the teacher. Where 
teachers are selected by political methods it is not sur- 
prising that many of them enter upon their work solely 
because it yields them a living. Where the teacher’s 
spirit is not the right one, educational results cannot be 
satisfactory. 

In the country the teacher is closely identified with 
the community in which he labors.. He is a member of 
it. All the parents know him and he knows them. One 
who is not en rapport with the community cannot be a 
successful teacher. 

Then, too, there are educational influences beyond the 
teacher and the school. What teacher can be suc- 
cessful in a city where vice and crime abound in the 
streets? Where sensation mongers control the news- 
papers and cram the news column with filthy details of 
bestiality? A little boy entered a kindergarten one 
morning with the exciting news that a burglar living in 
the same tenement with his parents had been “sent to 
the Island” for three years. As the proud possessor of 
personal information concerning the captured criminal, 
he was made to taste the tempting sweets of notoriety. 
Mr. Brennan must take all this into account. He must 
remember that thousands of city boys are at a tender 
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age made to face appalling temptations. How to deal 
with the social difficulties, especially along ethical lines, 
in a democratic municipality, is indeed a problem taxing 
the philanthropy of great hearts and taxing to their ut- 
most the ingenuity of circumspect minds. Let Mr. 
Brennan take these facts into consideration when he 
charges shortcomings to the Chicago schools and their 
teachers. 


SP 


A Victory for Reform in Boston. 


Altho organized Democracy carried the city of Boston 
at the municipal election Dec. 14, the Public School As- 
sociation succeeded in electing five out of its eight can- 
didates. No Republican who was not on the P.S. A. 
list secured an election. These are the successful can- 


-didates : Msis. Anna Barrows, Wilfred Bolster, Charles 


C. Burrill, Dr. W. J. Gallivan, George A. O. Ernst, 
Daniel S. Harkins, John J. Sullivan, Frank Vogel. 

The outcome is on the whole very encouraging. If 
the conductors of the campaign of the Public School 
Association, could have used more temperate language 
and had charged no more than they could actually prove, 
the result might be even more satisfactory. However, 
they will know better the next time, provided, of course, 
there is a next time. The indications are that before 
long the whole organization of the school system will 
be changed. It certainly needs it. 

One other welcome piece of news is that of the in- 
crease of Supt. Seaver’s salary to $6,000. Boston has 
been, in the past, very niggardly in the remuneration of 
its supervisory officers. 

a 
Commercialism in Education. 


Bishop Henry C. Potter’s recent address at New 
Haven on the influence of money in American life was 
full of significant warning to “universities paralyzed with 
fright lest the indiscretions of some plain spoken profes- 
sor who tells his age the truth it sorely needs to hear 
shall cut down the revenues of the college.” His speech 
was an indictment of the schools, especially the private 
institutions, at which the children of the fashionable are 
taught, on the ground that they are not doing their edu- 
cational duty. Certainly this is the case if in “‘listen- 
ing to a group of young girls whose fresh youth ought 
in the matter of their most tender and sacred affections 
to be as free from sordid instinct as from the taint of a 
godless cynicism, you will find that they have their price 
and are not to be had without it any more than a Cir- 
cassian slave in the market Bagdad.” 


Progress in Teaching. 


Is the teacher the same to-day as yesterday? Does 
education present the same aspects? In Hawthorne’s 
“Old Stone Face” it is particularly pointed out that the 
mountain face kept increasing in significance, year after 
year, to the man who gazed at it from the valley. Not, 
of course, to all who saw it; only to this one particular 
man. Education too often becomes a humdrum trade 
and is followed as a trade, and the results are discoura- 
ging as might be expected. 

Too many teachers having got the certificate or di- 
ploma that will enable them to obtain a place in a school 
rest on their oars. The depth of teaching will never 
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be sounded. It is an “art, and art is long;” that is, it 
demands endless study of the one who desires to be a 
good artist. 

The teacher should study and think upon education. 
Let him take up Parker’s “ Talks on Teaching,” for exam- 
ple, a book of which Dr. W. T. Harris says, “It is like gold,” 
and read it with care ; he certainly will obtain new ideas. 
Of two teachers with the same scholarship, the one with 
ideas is the superior teacher. To cause a certain amount 
of knowledge to remain in the memory is only one of 
the objects to be aimed at; to cause the pupil to use 
that knowledge, and to rise by means of it into a nobler 
and broader life is another ; this last is never reached by 
many ; it is the difficult problem of teaching. 

To read, study, and meditate upon education is indis- 
pensable to the one who would really educate ; hence the 
importance of owning bookson education. Last summer 
a gentleman and his wife were at Pine Hills in the Cats- 
kills and found on a bench where some young ladies had 
been sitting a copy of Spencer’s “‘ Education.” He ascer- 
tained the owner, and entered into conversation with her, 
and was impressed by her intelligence. On arriving 
at home, he was told of the resignation of one of the 
teachers, and immediately mentioned the name of this 
young lady. His remark, “J have known a good many 
teachers and this was the first one that I ever knew to 
study concerning education voluntarily,” impressed the 
school board. She was appointed. Is it not a fact that 
nine out of ten consider the possession of scholarship to 
be all that is needed. 

Lord Rosebery on Commercial Education. 

In a recent address at Glasgow university, Lord Rose- 
bery made a strong plea for the inclusion of commercial 
studies in the university curriculum. He advocated the 
immediate addition of a commercial faculty to the Glas- 
gow institution, which should stimulate the commercial 
side in secondary schools and attract to the university 
men who are about to enter upon acommercial life. Inno 
other way, he declared, can Great Britain hold its own 
in the withering competition of to-day. “The practical 
universities,” he declared, “are the universities of the 
future. The question will be asked of the product of 
our educational system: ‘Here is a young fellow of 
twenty-two ; he has passed the best years of acquisition 
ard impression ; he has cost much ; what is his value? 
For what, in the manifold activities of the world is he 
fit?’” 

The answer at present, Lord Rosebery said, is too 
often unsatisfactory ; too often the product is only a 
sort of learned mummy. The age needs men who can 
do things. 

Social Classes in Schools. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs called attention in a 
recent lecture toa danger in our public schools which he 
seems to have discovered, but which, it must be con- 
fessed, has not been generally observed. Hestated that 


it isa fact that in the public schools of some districts 


one is apt to find only the children of rich people, with 
modern methods and the best teachers, while in adjoin- 
ing districts there will be a majority of poor children 
housed in inferior school-houses and taught by the poor- 
est and least experienced teachers. In other words, he 
thinks that there is a tacit intention in the schools of 
many an American city to cultivate class distinctions. 
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If Mr. Griggs would be somewhat more specific in his 
grave charge, it may be that either he or the offending 
school officers can be set right. 





A thought presented by Senator Hoar before the stu- 
dents of Harvard is one that should be kept in mind by 
all teachers. ‘‘The great things of the world are done 
by men of ordinary, natural capacity, who have done 
their best, done their best by never wasting time.” The 
hope of accomplishing something should be placed and 
kept before every pupil; not of gaining wealth, but of 
understanding himself and the world and playing well 
his part. Especially is that one to be encouraged that is 
likely to think the world is to be won by the ready and 
brilliant fel ow who seems to make no effort. 


The education of the Indians seems to be proceeding 
in a normal and satisfactory way, with increase in the 
number of schools and in total enrollment. Both school 
census and national census disprove the idea that Indians 
asa race are dying out. The increase in population is 
slight, but steady. The total amount appropriated on 
account of the Indian service for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1901 is $8,873,239.24, an increase of $1,123,287.30 
over that of last year. 


The pupil is led by the teacher to have a conscious- 
ness of a larger world than the one he sees about him. 
He learns that there are commands he must obey tho they 
are not written in law books—that there is world of 
righteousness to be considered. ~The old story of Casa- 
bianca has a large meaning ; the word duty comes into 
his vocabulary. To perform unflinchingly small tasks 
with a right spirit, without hope of reward, on the ground 
solely that they ought to be done, leads steadily on to 
the realization of a consciousness of moral growth and 
strength which is the real end sought in all school work. 


It is with deep regret that the death is noted of Mrs. 
Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton, wife of Mr. George 
A. Plimpton, of the firm of Ginn & Company, who died 
suddenly at her home, 41 East Thirty-third street, Decem- 
ber 9. Mrs. Plimpton was the daughter of Hon. W. B. C. 
Pearsons, of Holyoke, Mass., her own birthplace being 
Westfield. In 1884 she was graduated from Wellesley 
college and last year was elected president of the Welles- 
ley College Alumni Association of this city. She leaves 
one child, an infant. Mr. Plimpton is a trustee of Bar- 
nard college, and its treasurer. 


There is a growing conviction that the school has a 
moral mission. At the outset it was only attempted to 
teach the arts of reading, writing, and computation, but 
as time has passed it has been apparent that life was 
greater than these, and often not enlarged by their pos- 
session. The relief of Cuba was a moral mission ; this 
nation has a moral life. If our schools aim at moral ob- 
jects they will have a moral mission and a moral life. 
The consciousness that the teacher has that he is engaged 
in a moral work is his richest compensation. 


There was a surprise in New Haven last week when 
the Yale faculty by a single decree practically swept out 
of existence their three sophomore societies. All three 
will die a natural death by not being allowed to take in 
new members. The feeling against these societies on 
the part of the college at large and of the Yale alumni 
has long been that they have outlived their usefulness 
and become a menace to the traditions of Yale democ- 
racy. At the beginning of ihe college year an attempt 
was made to overcome their exclusiveness by enlarging 
their membership. Such measures, however, were found 
to be inadequate, and it was judged wisest to eliminate 
them from college life. 


A prominent Baptist minister of Chicago startled a 
conference of his denominational co-workers a few days 
ago by giving some plain truth about church attendance. 
“No church,” he said, “can hold its congregation unless 
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it becomes a continuous vaudeville.” Lectures, concerts, 
entertainments, amateur theatricals—it is evident that 
the craving for sensations is strong even among the 
church-going classes. 


The victory of Harvard over Yale in the annual de- 
bate, which took place December 6, at Sanders’ theater, 
Cambridge, was celebrated with demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm by the Cambridge students. This is something 
remarkable in college annals. A football victory is al- 
ways followed by a great jubilee; the success of a debat- 
ing team is generally accepted with well-bred indifference. 


The white teachers of the Galveston public schools 
did a good thing when they signed an agreement donat- 
ing a month’s service free of charge. This action in- 
sures a five-months’ school term in the stricken city, for 
the school board has on hand sufficient money to run the 
schools four months. 


The matter of the water supply of great cities is one 
that intimately concerns the schools. Now it is Paris 
that is suffering from a fearful epidemic of typhoid 
caused by pollution of the Seine water. The city schools 
seem to have been an especial point of attack for the 
disease. The experiences of Philadelphia and Chicago 
with their sewage-contaminated water are fresh in mem- 
ory, and it is not so many years ago that Hamburg had 
its population decimated by typhoid. 


The question of granting degrees to graduates of the 
commercial course in high schools is now agitating 
school authorities in Philadelphia. There seems to an 
outsider to be no reason why the commercial students 
should not have the same privileges as the pupils in the 
classical and scientific courses; but there can be no 
doubt that a better way of settling the difficulty in Phil- 
adelphia would be to drop altogether the time-honored 
but pernicious custom of giving degrees to high school 
graduates. The custom does not prevail elsewhere and 
is provincial in the extreme. 


Harvard university is to receive nineteen of the valua- 
ble papyri recently found. These have been for some 
time in the hands of Cambridge and Oxford professors, 
who are making astudy of them. Among them are 
some of Homer's writings and a portion of St. John’s 
Gospel, which is the oldest copy yet found. 


Japan rice has been introduced into America and one 
million bushels have been raised in Louisiana. Wheat 
from Russia and Austria has been introduced, and the 
yield from these varieties exceeds ours. Tea can be 
raised, it is thought at fifteen cents per pound, at the 
South ; a yield of 400 pounds to the acre is believed pos- 
sible. 


The great withdrawal of salt from the big inland sea 
of Utah is exciting the interest of scientists who are 
making calculations as to the time that will elapse before 
the lake will be fresh enough to support marine life. 
Commercial enterprises are now taking out about 40,000 
tons of salt a year. It is estimated that the amount 
poured in bythe rivers is 16,000 tons annually. An esti- 
mateof the salt in the lake based upon the specific grav- 
ity of the waters indicate that there are aiready about 
400,000,000 tons in solution. According to these figures 
and at the present rate of extracting salt, it will take 14,- 
000 years to reduce the specific gravity of the lake to that 
of the ocean. Undoubtedly the rate of extracting will be 
accelerated in the next few years so that within a century 
or two the people of Utah may be able to grow their own 
oysters. 


Richard Croker, Jr., who has entered Cornell university 
law school, has taken possession of Forest Home, a 
country estate a mile north of the university, and there 
he will make his home for the three years he will spend 
to complete his course. 

His groom and his many animal pets have arrived ; 
four English bull-dogs, his favorite road horse, Flora, and 
a fine Angora cat. 
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The dogs are all the best of English bulls. One, a 
brindle called Clip, cost $4,000. He is acknowledged to 
be the second of his kind in value in the world. The 
total value of the other three is $6,000. These dogs 
have a complete kitchen of their own and they get the 
best of sirloin steaks. 

He will also have a tandem team of horses. His groom 
said that his trunks contained forty suits of clothes which 
cost from $5U to $1U0 a suit. 


The cradle of the human race is placed, by Mr. Wal- 
lace, in Central Asia; it is thought that in the Eocene 
period the earth was much warmer than at present, and 
that Siberia was then a suitable country to live in. It 
is 3,000 miles from the Ural mountains to Manchuria, 
and here the human race may have lived and multiplied 
for centuries. The earliest peopled nation is believed to 
be the Chinese, from the character of its language ; some 
think that in China mankind developed the faculty of 
speech. Across Bering strait, from the eastern end of 
the cradle, came those who settled America; this may 
have been done before Western Europe was discovered. 


The difference between the British and the American 
workman, according to a recent government report, is that 
the latter takes pride in his productiveness. This is the 
whole secret of the ability of American manufacturing 
concerns, paying high wages subjected to tariff regula-. 
tions, and conducted with little regard to rigid economy 
in details, to compete successsfully with the established 
industries of England. It is the pride of the American 
to be pointed out as the man who is a hustler, who can 
get thru his work in least time. This man knows that 
when there is opportunity for promotion, he will be 
pushed ahead and he accordingly keeps himself keyed 
up to a high pitch of activity. To this attitude of the 
workingmen our education contributes largely. 


An unfortunate typographical error on page 611 of 
last week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL changed the name of the 
penmanship series published by Richardson, Smith & 
Company to Smith’s “Internation.” It should, of course, 
read Smith’s “ Intermedial Penmanship.” 


ag 

The December number of Educational Foundations con- 
sists of Tate’s “Philosophy of Education,” a book about 
which Colonel Parker said: “In re-reading the book I 
recognize the fact that it has given me more substantial 
aid in teaching than any other English work I ever 
studied. Remember that Educational Foundations for 
1900-1901 will comprise this great work (usually it costs 
$1.5) alone) and nine regular numbers for $1.00. Only 
regular subscribers can obtain it in this form. 


The Teachers’ Institute has improved every year of its 
publication, and has thus maintained its hold on its 
large constituency. The December number is an espe- 
cially fine one, with its wealth of useful school-room 
material and its many illustrations. Besides the helps 
in teaching, there are Christmas exercises, poems, and 
suggestions. 


So varied and useful is the contents of The Primary 
School that its popularity is constantly increasing. 
Teachers who wish to keep abreast of the times should 
read it. A large portion of the December number is, of 
course, devoted to Christmas material. There are 
Christmas poems, a carol, etc., and a Christmas story in 
“The Child-World,” besides “‘ December Nature Study,” 
“ Phonics in Teaching Beginners,” “ Physical Exercises,” 
and other valuable articles. 


The larger type in which Our Times is now printed 
makes the paper more valuable for use in school than 
before. The matter is chosen with extreme care and 
presented in the simplest language possible; it is the 
ideal paper for the school-room. The number for De- 
cember 15, which is just out, contains the usual excellent 
resume of current events, as well as notes on geography, 
science, etc. 
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Japanese Kindergartens. 


The kindergarten has been received in Japan with enthusi- 
asm. Introduced by American missionaries and foreign teach- 
ers it, at once, met the hearty co-operation of the Japanese 
parents. It has opened a new field of work to Japanese wo- 
men, 

Several training schools have been established. In Tokio, 
Kioto, Osoko, and Kobe societies have been formed which pub- 
lish a kindergarten periodical in Japanese. 

The artistic instincts of a Japanese child are inborn, so that 
work involving color and its combinations appeals directly to 
him, 

A ew customs prevail in Japanese kindergartens that would 
seem Strange to us. For instance, when-the babies troop in at 
nine o’clock in the morning they leave their “geta,” or little 
shoes, just outside the door, in a stand made for the purpose, 
and go about in white socks, or ‘‘tabi.”” Before running to 
their places they bow very low to the teacher, for a Japanese 
child is nothing if not polite. Each child brings a little lunch 
box made of iacquer. It has three compartments, each filled 
with a different kind of food, of which the most important is 
rice. Bits of meat and pickles generally form the tidbits and 
each child has a bowl of tea at hae lunch hour. There is one 
fascinating occupation in the Japanese kindergarten which is 
denied to schools of other climates. That is the raising of 
silkworms and the winding of the silk from their own cocoons. 

Each child is met at the session’s close by his amah (nurse) 
or mother or big sister who puts on his outer garments, called 
“haori,” and his “geta” and accompanies him home. Per- 
haps the rest of the day may be spent in kite-flying or stilt- 
walking; the latter is called ‘bamboo horse” and is a source 
of great joy to the Japanese boy. 


New York State News. 


The attendance in New York secondary schools has grown 
to the extent of 87 per cent. in the last five years. The amount 
apportioned to such schools during the past academic year 
was $249.351.90, an average of $3.17 for each pupil instructed 
as ge Se with an average of $4.04 in 1896, the first year 
under the present law. 

The movement for home education continues to develop. 
During November eighty-five traveling libraries were sent to 
libraries, communities without libraries, extension centers, 
clubs and schools ;: twenty-five wall pictures were sent to five 
schools, while ten more schools and nine clubs used over 400 
photographs and 1300 slides. 














Congratulations for Mr. Frye. 


HAVANA, CuBA.—Supt. Alexis E. Frye is to be married on 
New Year’s day to Senorita Maria Teresa Arruebarrena, a 
teacher of Cardenas. Miss Arruebarrena was one of the 
teachers who took part in the recent excursion to the United 
States. The wedding will be made a general feast day in 
Havana. 


Curious Happenings at Neenah, Wis. 


The school board of Neenah, Wis., selected Prof. G. J. 
Schuster for principal of the high school without consulting 
Supt. J. H. Healy; the latter being dissatisfied proceeded to 
notify Professor Schuster that he was no longer to hold office ; 
upon this all the pupils of the high school. at a signal from one 
of the older boys, walked out of the building. Vice-Prin. 
Clinton Verbeck was then appointed as principal, but he had 
no pupils to teach. 

Is it the correct thing for the pupils of a school to undertake 
to say who shall or shal! not be principal? We think not. 
We think th se pupils took too much upon themselves. They 
might have met and shown by a resolution that they esteemed 
Prof. Schuster, but the further step should have been taken by 

‘their parents. Professor Schuster has been reinstated we 
learn; but is his position at the disposal. of the school or of 
the boys? Where do the parents céme in? 

If we were in Professor Schuster's place (an admirable man 
we learn) we should certainly decline to receive an: appoint- 
ment forced by the pupils of aschool. We think he should 
have insisted that those pupils should have returned to their 
duty and let the school board manage their affairs as they 
deem best To be at the head of a school that has success- 
fully mutinied would not suit us. A good thing in Neenah is 
a good thing in New York. Why may not ali the students of 
the Normal college walk out because they do not like Dr. 
Hunter; or those of Columbia university because they do not 
fancy President Low? 


Medical School Inspection in Brookline. 


BROOKLINE, MASs.—The plan of schoo! in..pection as a pre- 


ventive of epidemics has met with such success in Brookline 
that a few notes as to the methods employed there may be of 
interest. A staff of physicians selected by an agent of the 
local board of health constitute the school examiners. Each 
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physician has certain schools allotted to him. When the town 
is free from contagious diseases visitations are made only 
often enough to prevent any possibility of a serious spread. 
Ordinary visits are made at the opening of the morning 
session. The teacher reports to the physician the children 
who seem in any way ill. These children are examined and 
the teacher is advised as to whether they should be allowed to 
In the event of the latter decision, a 
notice is sent to the parents in which the nature of the trouble 
is stated, and whether or not the case should be given toa 
physician. Wooden tongue depressors are used in examining 
the throats of individual pupils and then burned, each being 
used but once. 

If circumstances require it, the inspector makes a bacterio- 
log:cal culture from the pupil’s throat as this is found to be the 
only way of determining light cases of diphtheria. When an 
epidemic is threatened the inspectors are very thoro and pains- 
taking and often examine every pupil in a large school, taking 
a room a day. The children have learned to know the in- 
spector and are not in the least alarmed at his presence. 

As a result of the careful methods employed, the spread of 
disease is, in a large measure, prevented. The school attend- 
ance is not so frequently broken in upon in times of epidemic 
as in former days, for parents understand that with these in- 
spections their children are not in danger of contagion from 
contact with children having undetected cases of disease. 
Another benefit noticed is the improvement in the children’s 
personal cleanliness. 


Other New England Notes. 


Boston.—The Quincy School Association held its sixteenth 
reunion, Dec. 5. Mr. George F. Daniels was chosen president, 
and Calvin W. Sawyer. secretary for the coming year. There 
were no formal speeches, but numerous brief addresses full of 
witty reminiscences of school days. Mr. Spencer W. Richard- 
son, of the class of ’49, paid a glowing tribute to the masters 
of the school, saying that no men had ever performed their 
duty ina more thoro manner. Mr. A. G. McVey spoke par- 
ticularly of the changes which have taken place in the section 
of the city in which the school is located. 

Anew apparatus for measuring base lines in trigonometric 
surveys of superior delicacy and accuracy, has been perfected 
under Prof. Burton at the Institute of Technology It has been 
tested by the United States coast and geodetic survey, and is to 
be used in measuring the important Lampasas base in Texas. 
One part of the apparatus operates to maintain a constant ten- 
sion in the steel tape while in use, while by measuring its elec- 
trical resistance with a special form of thermophone, devised 
for the purpose by two graduates of the institute, the mean 
temperature of the tape when in use is recorded. 

A special class has been organized in the evening drawing 
school, Boston, for the study of the art of design as related to 
industry. Miss Edith M. Kettelle has been given charge of 
the class. By special arrangement, the class is to meet in the 
reference room of the public library, one evening each week, 
to use the material so abundant there. 


Quincy, Mass.—Superintendent Parlin has secured the 
approval of the school committee for his plan of teaching 
spelling in the schools. He had found that at present there is 
no systematic method; each teacher selects the words she 
thinks right. As a consequence the same words are used over 
and over again in different grades. For his proposed course 
Mr. Parlin has taken about 5,000 words that are in every-day 
use and arranged them for the —_.- In each grade there 
will be five words a day which shall be mastered, both in mean- 
ing and in spelling. 


BEVERLEY, Mass.—The school committee has asked the city 
cuuncil for an appropriation of $40,000 to build a new eight-room 
school-house at Beverley Farms. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Mr. Frederick Gowing who was re- 
cently elected to the Providence school committee and was 
expected to be one of its most valuable members, has felt him- 
self obliged not to take his seat because there is a question if, 
being already principal of the Rhode Island normal institute, 
he is legally eligible to a place on the school committee. 


In Honor of Ex-President Mead. 


The faculty of Mt. Holyoke college gave a dinner to the re- 
tiring president, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mead, Dec. 5. Among the 
guests was Mrs. Mead’s son, Prof. George H. Mead, of the 
University of Chicago, who responded to the toast, “ Relation 
of College to University.” President Mead took for her sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Ideal for the Education of Women.” She said 
that the ideal education for women should be such as would 
ensure full development of resources. There should be no 
distinction between the education given to women and that for 
men, but both should have the same severity of work and 
breadth of study. Nor should women be shut out from any of 
the professions. Knowledge of truth can never in ve, Bad 
frustrate God’s plan for woman’s power and influence in home 
and society. To knowledge should be added quiet develop- 
ment and growth of character. : 

Dr. Judson Smith, of the board of trustees, paid a glowing 
tribute to the work done by Mrs. Mead in the critical period 
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when the seminary was developing into a college. Much of 
the success in securing enlarged facilities and a more extended 
clientage has been due to the wise manner in which Mrs. Mead 
wrought her great and abiding work. 


Educational Aims. 


TAUNTON, MAss.—At the Bristol county meeting at Taunton, 
a specially instructive address was given by Mr. Geo. F. Chace, 
member of the Taunton school committee, on “ Public Schools 
in Relation to Practical Affairs.” Mr. Chace announced that 
he purposed, in treating his subject, to give the results of per- 
sonal experience, study, and observation as a teacher, a mem- 
ber of the school committee, and as a business man. He be- 
lieved that pupils should be prepared to apply their knowledge 
acquired in the school-room to the business of life or to the 
requirements of good citizenship. Greater attention to the 
use of good English, among the pupils of elementary schools, 
was-urged and examples of errors committed by persons who 
should have known better were cited. One of the causes ofthe 
many grammatical mistakes, that pupils make, he attributed to 
the modern fashion of teaching language. 

At the afternoon session a paper was read by President 
Hyde, of Bowdvin college, on “The End of Education.” 
President Hyde spoke first of the advantages, to a teacher, of 
a happy environment outside the school-room whereby energy 
is stored up, to be given out to pupils. ‘The end of educa- 
tion,” he said, “is to know and to get what is best in the world 
and to give our best work in exchange. The problem of ele- 
mentary education, therefore, is to prepare those children, who 
are to be workingmen and workingwomen, to know the best in 
the world and to get their share of it, and to give their best 
thru their work in exchange.” All this cannot be brought 
abont, Pres. Hyde said, without sincere co-operation between 
home and school. All the influence playing upona child must 
be studied. 


Philadelphia Schools. 


According to the will of the late Rudolph Walton, of the 
Philadelphia board of education, Bethany college, Pennsyl- 
vania, will eventuaily receive the bulk of his estate which is 
valued at about $250,000. The bequest will not go into effect 
until one year after the death of the decedent’s wife. 


Work of the Hygiene Committee. 


The screens used in schools for taking dust from the air 
before it enters the ventilating ducts are reported by the com- 
mittee on hygiene as working admirably. They will be intro- 
duced into all the schools in which the blower system has been 
installed. 

The same committee is considering the objections that are 
being raised to the use of an oil filler on floors as a means of 
preventing dust and dirt from collecting in the pores of the 
wood. The filler has been tried in the Belmont schocl and is 
said by the teachers to disfigure the floors. The hygiene com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the fault lies rather with the 
quality of oil used than with the use of an oil filler. 


Night School Closed. 


Two Philadelphia night schools have been closed on account 
of an excess of attendance liabilities over assets. To speak 

lainly, they were closed because the number of pupils reported 
by their principals as present did not agree with the number re- 
corded by the night school supervisor on the occasions of her 
visitations. For instance, at one of these schools which had 
been sending in reports of about Iso pupils the supervisor 
turned up one evening to find that at the opening of school 
there were fifteen pupils and nine teachers present. During 
the evening fifty-five young people appeared in a go-as-you- 
please fashion. 

The committee on night schools concluded promptly that 
such post-scholastic education does not pay and voted to dis- 
continue the classes with an understanding that they might 
possibly be resumed Jan. 1, if a real demand for them became 
evident. 


Visiting Physicians Want Pay. 


The difficulty of getting any body of professional men to give 
their services to the schools without financial compensation is 
shown by the recent action of the visiting physicians to Phila- 
delphia schools in appointing a committee to go before coun- 
cils and argue their claims to a remuneration of $50 a month. 
When the system of medical inspection was established two 

ears ago it was clearly understood that the services were to 
be entirely voluntary. The physicians, however, now claim 
that medical inspection has passed the experimental stage, that 
it has demonstrated its usefulness to the community and that 
this service ought to be paid for by the city like any other ser- 
vice. Some fears were expressed in the meeting at which the 
committee was appointed that the effort to obtain remuneration 
will result in the abolition of the entire visiting staff, but the 
general sentiment was in favor of pressing the claim whatever 
the results. It was argued that if inspection should be re- 
moved now a storm of protest would arise from Philadelphia 
parents which would insure its reinstatement. 
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Salaries Withheld. 


The committee on elementary schools has been obliged to 
instruc the treasurer not to draw a warrant for the salaries of 
the cmantown school, Twenty-second section. Its reason 
is the failure of the supervising principal to include the name 
and salary item of the eighth grade teacher. 

Mr. Robert G. Swift is the acting teacher of the eighth grade 
but as his name has been challenged by the board of education 
on account of ineligibility, Principal Arnold was unwilling to 
draw a requisition for his salary until the case should be 
settled. By so refusing he has held up his own salary and 
those o all his teachers. Of course the matter will be settled 
in a few weeks, but such delays are annoying, and seem to be 
growing frequent. Only last month the salaries of an entire 
school were held back on account of some failure of a sectional 
board to comply with the directions of the board of education, 


Good Work of Medical Inspectors. 


President Henry has presented a report on the work of med- 
ical inspection to the Philadelphia board of education. The 
system was inaugurated Jan. 1 last, and statistics have been 
gathered for ten months ending Oct. 31. The total number of 
cases reported was 5.876 of which 3,446 were contagious in 
character. In the latter class are found twelve cases of well 
developed diphtheria, four of scarlet fever, 112 of measles, 118 
of mumps, 212 of vermin, and 1.520 of sore throat. 

The report submits that the schools are in a much more 
healthful condition to-day than they were a year ago, on ac- 
count of the medical inspection; that parents are now more 
eareful than formerly as to the condition in which their chil- 
dren go to school and that the schools have as a result gained 
greatly in the estimation of the well-to-do classes of the city. 

It is asserted that the system ought to be continued and that 
the visiting physicians should be paid for their services. 


Thousands Paid to Annuitants, 


Reports read at the tenth annual meeting of the Teachers’ 
Annuity and Aid Association showed that the total amount 

aid annuitants since 1894 is $228,206.50, and that for funeral 

enefits in the same time the sum of $3,999.07 has been ex- 
pended. The total membership at present is 905. There are 
altogether 134 annuitants while the total number of the de- 
ceased is twenty-two. The treasurer’s statement indicates 
that the funds have been very profitably invested. Several 
small donations to the association were reported, aggregating 
about $160. 

The newly elected president is William H. Samuel; vice- 
president, Miss Cornelia W. Elines; recording secretary, Miss 
Mary Maxwell; financial secretary, Charles A. Randall; treas 
urer, Miss Ella E. Lukens. 


Progress in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A training school for teachers was estab- 
lished by the school board, Dec.4. This action was in accord- 
ance with recommendations made by Supt. Van Sickle. 

After adopting the plan of the school the board also ratified 
a list of three teachers to compose the nucleus of the training 
school faculty. They are as follows: Principal, Mr. Basil 
Sollers; vice-principal, Miss Pamela A. Hartman; first assist- 
ant, Mr. David Weglein. 

Mr. Sollers, who is a graduate of the Baltimore City college, 
is now principal of Boys’ grammar school, No. 17. Outside 
the city he is perhaps best known as the author of “ The His- 
tory of Education in Maryland,” published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Miss Hartman is a popular first assistant at the Western 
high school. She has lately made an excellent record as acting 
principal of the school during the prolonged illness of the 
principal. ; 

Mr. Weglein is a graduate of the Baltimore city college and 
of Johns Hopkins university and holds a fine record both as 
scholar and as first assistant in Boys’ grammar school No. 3. 


Recent Deaths. 


SounpD BEAcu, Conn.—Mr. John W. Hendrie, who died 
Nov. 25 was one of the most notable benefactors of education 
in the United States. He was a graduate of Yale and asa 
young man taught school at Stamford' with great success. 
Going into business, he moved to San Francisco ard therehe 
amassed a large fortune. His gifts to Yale amounts to about 
$150,000 and many schools and public libraries have received 
donations from him. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Mr, John S. Mallette, prominently known 
in educational and home missionary circles, died of heart dis- 
ease Dec. 5. Mr. Mallette, who was a native of New York 
city, had taught for fifty years in different towns and cities of 
New Jersey. The last twenty-eight years of his career were 
passed in Trenton. He was seventy-eight years old. | 


SOMERSET, Pa.—Mr. Joseph J. Stutzman died Dec. 6, at the 
age of eighty-three. He was the first superintendent of schools 
of Somerset county and was very well known in Pennsylvania 
educational circles. He had been teaching and supervising 
for sixty-five years. 
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In and About New York City. 


The next meeting of the Educational Council will take place 
on Saturday, Dec. 15 at 10.30 A. M., in the University building, 
Washington square east. The subject for discussion will be 
“To What Extent Should Commercial Subjects be taught ia 
the Public Schools.” 


Views of Revision Problem. 


School people are not as a rule pleased with the charter re- 
vision sections that concern the schools. It is generally felt 
that it intends in effect a revocation of the entire Davis law, 
which is now working admirably. 

City Supt. W. H. Maxwell says of it: “I am utterly opposed 
to the repeal of the Davis salary schedule. I am utterly op- 
posed to the repeal of that provision of the present charter 
which gives 5 per cent. of the excise moneys for the pensioning 
of aged teachers.” 

Speaking vf the salaries question, Pres. M. M. O’Brien said: 
“The proposed plan to let the board of aldermen fix the sal- 
aries of the teachers is the worst thing ever thought of. If the 
leaders of the two political parties had conferred with the pur- 
pee of getting political control in the schools they could not 

ave devised a more perfect system for accomplishing their 
ends. It would throw the teachers into the great vortex of 
politics.” 

Mr. O’Brien regards the whole agitation as most unfortunate 
for the welfare of the schools. The teachers are now satisfied 
as never befere. If, however, they see that a change 1s immi- 
nent the old conditions of unrest and dissatisfaction will be 
restored and the efficiency of the teaching torce will at once be 
impaired. 

na similar strain Dr. W. L. Ettinger, president of the City 
Teachers’ Association, says that the whole troubie before the 
passage of the Davis law was the uncertainty with regard to 
salaries. The charter revision commission seems to be look- 
ing backward toward the old conditions. 

Borough Supt. John Jasper also expressed his disapproval 
of many of the changes in the charter as recommended by the 
revision committee. He objected strongly to the notion that 
salaries are at present too high, saying that the Davis law 
rated teaching tor the first time in New York at something 
like its economic value to the community. Other provisions 
of the charter he declined to discuss. Similar opinions of dis- 
—— were expressed by Commissioner Waldo S. Rich- 
ardson. 


School Libraries to be Established. 


As the result of a conference between the executive com- 
mittee of the board ot trustees of the New York Public Lib- 
rary Association and a committee representing the board of 
education, school libraries seem to be assured. Most of the 
books will come fromthe Astor-Tilden foundation. The board 
of education will furnish rooms and equipment. President 
O’Brien states that unless some unexpected hitch occurs, 
branch libraries will be opened about Jan.1 in eight school- 
houses situated in densely populated neighborhoods which 
are without library facilities. There will also be reading 
rooms equipped with magazines, newspapers, and other period- 
ical literature. The selection of books will at first be limited 
to volumes that in some way bear upon the free lectures given 
in the neighborhood. Later the libraries will be strengthened 
and made into circulating libraries of general utility. 

The need in New York for such book places will be more 
than ever apparent when the consolidation takes place and 
every one who wants a book will, unless these school libraries 
supply the deficiency, have to travel to Forty second street in 
search of it. ‘ ; 


High School Stays in Harlem. 


The Boys’ high school building for Manhattan will not be 
erected at Fifty-ninth street and Tenth avenue in spite of a 
determined effort in the school board to keep it there. As 
announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week, it was voted 
at the meeting of Nov. 21 to abandon the Fifty-ninth street 
site and to call tor a new site along Lenox avenue in Harlem. 
At the meeting of ae & a proposition to reconsider this vote 
was made by Mr. C. C. Burlingham, leader of the so-called 
“reform ” element, and was warmly defeated. The vote was a 
tie and therefore lost. ‘ 

The whole question brought out the liveliest debate of the 
year. 

Lectures for Queens. 


Queens borough has now caught the public lectures idea. A 
plan proposed by Supervisor Ballard has been adopted by the 
teachers’ committee. It provides for the selection, as far as 
possible, of professors of the state normal school and the 
borough schools as lecturers. The cost per lecture will be 
about eight dollars. In some centers there will be four lectures 
and in others eight. Arrangements have also been made with 
a musical organization for one or two concerts at each lecture 
center. The lecture courses themselves are at the start very 
largely of popular science interest. 

In the same borough evening schools will be opened the 
second week in January and will be continued for forty-five 
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sessions. The general supervision of the schools will be in 
the hands of Mr. W. J. Ballard, the supervisor of physical cul- 
ture. The -boys are to be separated from the girls. If the 
— falls below twelve in any class it will be discon- 
tinued. 


The Uptown Movement of Student Life. 


Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Columbia university, has an inter- 
esting article in the December Co/umbia University Quarterly 
on “ Student Life in New York.” He has treated the subject 
as a trained sociologist would, explaining many things in terms 
of curves and movements. 

The northward trend of the student center is suggestively 
traced. Years ago there was a universally recognized center 
of student activities. It was located in University place and 
the adjacent side streets. Within easy walking distance were 
all the principal higher schools of New York city. All the Bo- 
hemian elements met about Washington square. 

To-day there is no undergraduate instruction and only a 

modicum of professional study south ot Fourteenth street. 
The classes in law and pedagogy at the University building 
in Washington square and the various classes at Cooper Union 
are all that are left in the former educational center of the 
city. 
Teeepningelen has moved uptown and in sucha way that there 
is now no recognized center. [he twelve thousand professional 
students of New York are scattered {from Washington square 
to Morris heights. The result is that student types are less 
recognizable than formerly, and the places of student resort 
are not so well known to fame. The most fascinating student 
gatherings to-day are to be found on the East side. 

Prof. Giddings holds that the tendency of parents to send 
their sons and daughters to country colleges fearing the moral 
dangers of a great city like New York is unreasonable and that 
the difference between the temptations in New York city and 
those in a country town 1s greatly exaggerated in popular es- 
timation. 


we 
New Jersey Items. 


MonrTc air, N. J.—fhe November monthly meeting of the 
Outlook Club was given over to educational discussion. The 
speakers were Pres. Francis L. Patton, of Princeton, and Mr. 
Charles R. Flint, a prominent business man of New York. 
Both of them spoke on the subject of ‘‘The Value of a 
College Education.” 


Salaries Raised in Jersey City. 


The board of education at its meeting Nov. 27 adopted a 
new schedule for teachers’ salaries to conform to the Murphy 
act, passed March 23, 1900. It was a difficult matter for the 
board to adjust the new schedule to the old one which was 
always unsatisfactory. The former rule required the board to 
increase the salary of a teacher at the beginning of any month 
next succeeding a required term of service. The new law con- 
templates promotions in salary only at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, Dec. 1, and then only on the indorsement and 
recommendation of the principal, the local committeeman, and 
the superintendent. Altho a few teachers were found ineffi- 
cient and consequently failed to receive the increase, there is, 
nevertheless, general rejoicing among the teachers that a law 
is now on the statute books which compels the city fathers to 
reward properly years of efficient service. 


New Jersey School Board Men to Meet. 


TRENTON, N.J.—A meeting of the boards of education of 
the state will be held in the state senate chamber, Dec. 28. 
State Supt. C. J. Baxter will deliver an address upon a subject 
to be announced later. Pres. Austin Scott, of Rutgers college, 
will discuss “‘ The Relation of Public Schools to the Higher 
Education.” Mr. James Owen, a member of the state board 
of education, will talk on the ‘“ Transportation of Pupils.” 

An especially lively time is anticipated whea Assistant State 
Supt. J. B. Betts brings up his plan for the ‘ Distribution of 
Public School Money on the Basis of Average Attendance.” 
Mr. Betts purposes drafting a bill for the legislature which 
shall secure the distribution — school money on a basis 
of average attendance instead of according to the school 
census, the system now in vogue. The change, if made, will 
hit some communities in the state very hard, but Mr. Betts 
believes that it is in the interest of justice. 


The New Jersey State Teachers’ Program. 


The Newark meeting, Dec. 27-29, is likely to be one of un- 
usual interest. The first session will include addresses of 
welcome by Mr. James M. Seymour, mayor of Newark; Mr. 
C. E. Hill, president of the Newark board of education; Mr. 
Charles J. Baxter, state superintendent of public instruction, 
and Mr. Edwin Shepard, president of the association. Gov- 
ernor Voorhees will also make an address, as will Pres. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, of Cornell university. 

On the same day there will be a meeting of the department 
of supervision led by Dr. Addison B. Poland, superintendent 
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of Paterson schools, assisted by Dr. A. F. Schauffler, associate 
superintendent of Manhattan and the Bronx, Editor Ossian 
H. Lang, ot THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and Supt. Henry Snyder, 
of gg 4 City. 

The Right Rev. Henry C. Potter will preside Thursday 
evening, introducing Bird S. Coler, controller of the city of 
New York, who will speak on ‘* The People and the Schools.” 

Revision of the constitution wili be discussed at the Friday 
morning session, Mr. William L. Rabenort, of Paterson, in the 
chair. There will also be addresses by Prof. Langdon S. 
Thompson, of Jersey City,and Miss Elizabeth A, Allen, of 
Hoboken. In the atternoon of the same day there will be de- 
partmental sessions. The high school department will be con- 
ducted by Prot. F. G. Gilman, of the Newark high school, as- 
sisted by Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth. The grammar 
school section will be under the direction of Prin. Charles A. 
Hoyt, of School No. 8, Jersey City, and the primary and kin- 
dergarten sections in charge of Miss Susan C. Marion, primary 
principal of the Teachers’ Training school, Newark. 

President Patton, of Princeton, will preside Friday evening 
and will introduce Dean Le Baron Russell Briggs, of Harvard. 


e 
Chicago News Notes. 


Partial Victory for the Federation. 


The Teachers’ Federation has won its fight against the cor- 
porations of Chicago. It did not get all that was believed to 
be coming to it. The leaders were baffled and thrown off the 
track in several particulars. Still they have gained substantial 
recognition. 

The capital stock committee of the central board of equali- 
zation has reported a total tull value of capital stock of about 
$275,000,000 as agaiast only $132.575,625 last year. This means 
an assessed valuation of about $55,000,000 against $26,515,125 
last year. 

The details of this increase have not yet been given out but 
there is no doubt that most of the increase is against the cor- 
porations which were asserted by the federation to be delin- 
quent. The victory is by no means complete, but it will estab- 
lish a valuable precedent. Henceforth the women school 
teachers are a force to be reckoned with in [ilinois politics. 
They got only about five per cent. of what they claimed, but 
they have established a principle. They will go further. 

Meantime what they have gained gives an assurance that 
no cut in the salaries of 1901 will be possible. 


Display of Vacation School Work, 


Samples of the work done in Chicago vacation schools have 
been put on exhibition in the meeting room of the board of ed- 
ucation, and have attracted a great deal of attent on,especially 
from society women whose interest in the vacation schools 
has assumed almost the proportions of a fad. The display 
was arranged by Prof. H. W. Thurston, who had charge of the 
summer schools, and is devoted to the tangibie results of man- 
ual training—to drawings, specimens of shep-work and needle- 
= The sampies will be kept on exhibition for sevcral 
weeks. 


Chicago Children Have Poor Eyesight. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—As a result of investigations made by the 
school oculist it has been found that thirty-two per cent. of the 
boys in the first three grades of school have less than two-thirds 
the normal keenness of sight. The vision ot the girls is-even 
eee In consequence of these astonishing data Supt. Cooley 

as issued a notice to principals to the effect that pupils shall 
be examined for eyesight by the priacipal or the teacher at 
stated intervals. Cards containing letters and figures are to 
be furnished for the tests. School work is to be governed ac- 
cordingly and if serious defects are observed in any child his 
parents must be notified on blanks provided for the purpose. 


Truant School for Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The long talk of parental school is to be es- 
tablished within the.next three months. The purpose of the 
school will be to reform the habits of the truant by instilling a 
love and appreciation of school work. It has been decided 
that this may best be accomplished by the cottage plan “ of 
living and, by a curriculum of study, embracing an all-round 
education.” 

The school buildings will be handsome brick structures lo 
cated on a forty-acre tract of land. They are planned to ac- 
commodate five hundred pupils. Children who persist in tru- 
ancy will be brought before the committee of compulsory edu- 
cation who will examine each case and send the incorrigibles 
to the parental school. 


Effect of Strikes on High School Building. 


How to dispose of about seven hundred pupils of the West 
Division high school is a question that is disturbing the board 
of education. The present school building and site has been 
sold to the College of Physicians and Surgeons for $186,000, 
possession to be taken July 1. That means that high school 
accommodations must be provided for next September. The- 
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oretically this might be done, but on account of the strike in 
the building trades it is doubtful if a new structure can pos- 
sibly be secured in so short a time. Several buildings which 
were started eighteen months ago are still unfinished. No 
site for a high school building has yet been secured. 

The difficulties attending school construction are shown by 
the fact that the board of education will on Jan. 1 have a sur- 
plus of $700,000 in its bands, moneys that would have been 
spent on construction had it not been for the long-continued 
strikes. A little work is now going on or in some 
of the schoo! buildings which are well along toward comple- 
tion, but nothing of an extensive character is under way. 


CF 
Educational Meetings. 


Dec 17.--Arizo11 Teachers’ Associatioa, Temple. Presi- 
dent, Yale Adams, Tucson; secretary, J. C. Cole, Phoenix, 

Dec. 17-23.—Baltimore, Md., County Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore. 

Dec. 20-22.—San Joaquin Valley (Cal.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 

Dec. 26.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, Tampa. 
President, L. W. Buchholz, Tampa; secretary, H.S. Philip, 
Tampa. 

Dec. 26.—New Mexico Educational Council, Santa Fe. 


Dec. 26-28.—California State Teachers’ Association, San 
Francisco. President, J. W. McClymonds, Oakland; secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald, School Dept., San Francisco. 

Dec. 26-28.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Presi- 
dent, R. I. Hamilton, Huntington; secretary, J. R. Hart, 
Lebanon. 

Dec. 26-28.—Associated Academic Principals of the State of 
New York, Syracuse; secretary, H. Dwight Arms, Albany. 

Dec. 26-28 —lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 
President, W. O. Riddell, Des Moines; secretary, Miss C. M. 
Goodell, Union. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, Yankton. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. H. Cowan, Iroquois. 

Dec. 26-28 —Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Spring- 
field. President A. V. Greenman, Aurora; secretary, J. 
Bowley. Carbondale. 

Dec. 25-28.—Keniucky Educational Association, Louisville. 

Dec 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, St. Paul; 
D. E. Cloyd, secretary 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
secretary, E, T. Fairchild, Ellesworth. 

Dec. 26-28.—Associated Academic Principals of the State 
of New York. Syracuse. President, Charles W. Evans, East 
Orange, N. J.; secretary, S. Dwight Arms, U. S.N.Y., Al- 
bany. 

ec. 26-293.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
President, W. N. Parker, Madison; secretary, T. W. Boyce, 
Milwaukee. 

Dec. 256-29.—IJregon State Teachers’ Association, Portland. 
——. Frank Rigler, Portland; secretary, G. W. Jones 
Salem 

Dec. 26-29.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
Detroit. 

Dec. 26 3»>--Oklahoma Teachers’ Association, Guthrie. 

} §Dec. 28.—New Jersey State School Board Association, 
Trenton. 

Dec. 27-28.—Louisiana Teachers’ Associatior, Alexandria. 
President, J. E. Keeny, New Iberia; secretary, Miss A. How- 
ell, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-28.—North Dakota State Teachers’” Association, 
Fargo. President, G. A. McFarland, Valley City; secretary, 
Geo. Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association, Richmond, 
Va. Secretary, Prof. P. P. Claxton, Greensboro, N.C. 

Dec 27-29 —New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, New- 
ark. President, Edwin Shepard, Newark; secretary, Louis C. 
Wooley, Trenton. 

Dec. 28.— Michigan Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

Feb. 7 and 8,—East Victoria Teachers’ Association, Lindsay, 
Ont. J. H. Knight, Inspector. 

Feb. 26-28.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A,, 
Chicago. 

July 1-3—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
President, J. T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., New York city; 
secretary, R. A Searing, Rochester. 





‘ In cases of catarrh Hood's Sarsaparilla heals the tissues, builds 
up the system, expels impurities from the blood and cures. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


St. Louis, Mo,—Legislation for rural schools was a prin- 
cipal topic for discussion at the first quarterly meeting of the 
St. Louis County Teachers’ Associatien, which took place 
Dec. 6. Prin, P. H. Sebastian, of the Bellefontaine school, 
read a paper advocating legislation providing for a. school 
superintendent in every county in the state, whose powers and 
duties should be the same as those of the superintendent of 
city schools. 


CINCINNATI, O.—A request from the Salvation Army to be 
allowed to place contribution boxes in the school-rooms to 
collect money for a Christmas dinner to the poor has been re- 
fused by the board of education. It was felt that while the 
motives of the army people are excellent the board could not 
afford to establish such a precedent. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—Prof. H. W. Parker, head of the de- 
partment of music in Yale university, has brought suit tor 
$6,000 against a local newspaper for loss of a manuscript lec- 
ture which he loaned for publication. The value of the manu- 
script is set at $1,000 and the loss by failure to fill lecture en- 
gagements amounts to $5,000. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—The catalog of Cornell university shows a 
total enrollment of 2,458, a gain of 218 on last year. The pre- 
liminary announcement of the summer session of Cornell for 
1901 is out. It shows that there has been an extension of this 
seme eighty-four courses in nineteen departments being 
offered. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—Miss Maggie Paul, a school teacher, has 
been acquitted in the criminal court of the charge of assault 
and battery on an eight-year-old boy, William Krause by name. 
The boy misbehaved in school and was tbrashed by the teacher. 
The judge decided that under Pennsylvania law the child is 
under the control of the teacher until dismissed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Here is a quandary in which Superintend- 
ent Soldan finds himself : Shall he permit the floors of school- 
rooms to be oiled or not? For a few weeks past they have 
been oiled and the teachers object to the process. They say 
that it torms a surface layer of grease that is very disagreeable 
to the eye. The janitors, however, are agreed that the oil is a 
good thing, reducing the amount of dusting and sweeping ne- 
cessary to keep the room looking neat. Mr. Soldan has sug- 
— that perhaps a better quality of oil will satisfy all con- 
cerned. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The trial of Supt. Milton Noyes before 
the Rochester boord of education on charges of malfeasance 
in office was postponed from Nov. 22 to the first Monday in 
December. 


York, PA.—The York County Teachers’ Institute, listened 
to lectures from several eminent educators State Supt. W. 
W. Stetson, of Maine, spoke, in his picturesque fashion, upon 
“Faults in the Public School System.” He inveighed most 
vehemently against the system of temporary tenure which 
‘has bred a tribe of:pedagogical tramps to the disturbance of 
the economy of educational work and the demoralization of all 
rural communities.” 

Other lectures were by Dr. G. M. D. Eckels, principal of 
the Shippensburg normal school, on “The Power of Study ;” 
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Mrs. Ida Gilbert Myers, of Washington, D. C., on “Lan- 
guage ;” Prof. Sanford ell, of the Indiana state university, on 
‘* Nature’s Provisions for the Child's Education ;” Mr. Russel 
H. Cornell, of Philadelphia, who delighted the teachers with 
his lecture on “ Heroism of a Private Lite.” 


Troy, N. Y.—Supt. Willets has recommended the introduc- 
tion of commercial and miscellaneous courses in the high 
school. The ‘commercial course is to embrace geography, 
commercial law, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, and economics. The miscellaneous course 
will include drawing, music, physical culture, manual training, 
and household science—sewing and cooking. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Female academy, one of the 
oldest private schools in the region, will suffer a severe loss in 
the resignation of Miss Lucy A. Plympton who has held the 
principalship for the past twenty years. Miss Plympton will 
spend the next few years in travel. 


CINCINNATI, O.-—It is an unpleasant thing to have to desig- 
nate the fact that the late George R. Griffiths, clerk of the 
board of education, was a defaulter. The shortage in his ac- 
counts will amount to considerably over $100,cco. The de- 
ceased clerk’s estate is insolvent and his bond is for only $5,coo. 

Mr. Griffiths had been piaying the races for several years 
and had evidentiy expected to make good his shortage by some 


‘lucky coup. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The school board has decided to 
take action looking toward the establishment of school savings 
banks. It is probable that the plan adopted will be s milar to 
that of the Chicago Penny Savings Society which was organ- 
ized three years ago under the auspices of the civic federation 
and which has been fostered by the board of education and by 
the teachers until it is now in use in thirty-three per cent. of 
the Chicago schools. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The school board has reported favorably 
upon the plan for establishing a course of free lectures in the 
public schools. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The school board in order to stamp out 
diphtheria and scarlet fever, which are now very prevalent, 
has decided to appoint two medical inspectors. The in- 
spectors will, temporarily at least, have supervision of the 
schools; it is thought that they will be continued in office after 
the contagion has run its course. 


AKRON, O.—AIl the public school buildings of this city are 
to be equipped with bathrooms. Mr. J. W. Kelley, a promi- 
nent member of the board of education, originated the idea. 
‘There are any number of children in the schools who do not 
bathe all winter long,” he says, ‘‘ because they have no facil- 
ities in their homes. I have no doubt that the use of the baths 
will be looked upon as a privilege by all the pupils.” 


NEENAH, Wis.—Apparently a quarrel of long standing has 
been settled by the reinstatement of Prin. O. J. Schuster, of 
the high school. Supt. Healy, who advocated Professor 
Schuster’s dismissal, has acquiesced in the decision of the 
board of education and everything bids fair to run smoothly 
opce more. 

CuHIcaGo, ILL.—An examination of candidates (men and 
woman) for positions as teachcrs of drawing in high schools 
will be held December 27-28 in the drawing room of the West 
Division high school. For particulars write to Herman Han- 
stein, supervisor of drawing, Chicago, Il. 
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Notes of New Books. 








German Language and Literature. 


German Literature, by R. W. Moore, professor of German in 
Colgate university. The book under discussion aims to present 
such facts of the history of German literature as will be help- 
ful to students in our American colleges. The author wisely 
solves the question in the following manner. Theearlier periods 
are given in mere outline. The bulk of the book is properly 
devoted to the all-important period of Goethe and Schiller, 
while modern literature is treated in a manner which will give 
the student an adequate notion of the achievements of which 
modern Germany is so justly proud. The plan of illustrating 
the history deserves commendation. Professor Moore has 
exercised good judgment in admitting only pictures of accepted 
merit. Since the subject-matter is presented clearly and con- 
cisely, the book will also prove to be excellently adapted to 
the needs of teachers’ reading circles. (Colgate University 
Press, Hamilton, N. Y. Price $1.50.) 


A German Reader for Beginners, by H.C. O. Huss, professor 
of modern languages and literatures in Princeton university. 
In one hundred seven pages, Professor Huss offers a good 
variety of prose and verse, well adapted to the needs of the be- 
ginner. The editor has avoided the danger of presenting too 
much very easy reading matter and has taken care to present 
only such selections as have some intrinsic merit. Thruout the 
book attention is called to English-German cognates. While 
many teachers have called attention to such cognates casually, 
a systematic treatment of the same has not been attempted as 
often as would seem advisable. A vocabulary is appended. 
(D. C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Praktischer Lehrgang fur den Unterricht der Deutschen Sprache 
von Hermann Schulze, Vorm. Direktor des Instituts fur Sprachen, 
zu New York. The author has prepared a beginner’s book on 
the inductive plan. The work comprises fifteen lessons. Each 
lesson contains a selection for reading, on the basis of which 
the vocabulary and grammar are to be developed. After the 
student has mastered these, he is drilled in a conversational 
exercise based upon the matter read. The method employed 
is not new, nor can it be endorsed without qualification. The 
main weakness of the text under discussion is that the reading 
exercises are entirely too long. These exercises should be 
arranged in such a manner that the reading lesson can be fully 
developed in one recitation, so the exercises in grammar and 
translation may follow in the nextrecitation. Thus the student 
would not be dazed by too many vocables and would learn the 
grammatical structure of the Janguage in a more satisfactory 
manner. More attention should also have been paid to trans- 
lations from English into German. (Wm. R. Jenkins, New 
York. Price, $1.00.) 


Das Madchen von Treppi. Novelle von Paul Heyse. Edited 
by Edward S. Joynes, professor of modern languages in South 
Carolina college. The fact that the Committee of Twelve has 
recommended Heyse’s Novelle for second year’s work establishes 
its value as a school text. Professor Joynes has edited the 
text very carefully and his biographical note on Heyse states 
the facts of which the student should be informed. The Eng- 
lish paraphrases of the texts intended for retranslation are 
excellent. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Frau Sorge. Roman von Hermann Sudermann. With intro- 
duction and notes, by Gustav Gruener, professor in Yale uni- 
versity. It is highly probable that critics will ultimately 
agree that Sudermann’s first important work will remain his 
masterpiece, hence the present edition of Frau Sorge is wel- 
comed by teachers of German. The novel is not as bulky as 
other works of the same author, hence can be utilized as a 
school text without abridging the original too much. The 
introduction and notes, tho brief, are in keeping with the 
good reputation which the editor enjoys among his colleagues. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Easy German Selections for Sight Translation, by Grace L. 
Deering, instructor in German, English high school, Cambridge, 
Mass. Forty-four pages of easy German prose are offered as 
exercises for sight translation for first year students. The 


material is chosen from representative modern German authors, 
and will prove interesting to students. 
pany. Price, 15 cents.) 


German Lyrics and Ballads. Selected and arranged by 
James Taft Hatfield, professor of the German language and 
literature in Northwestern university. 


(D. C. Heath & Com- 


The late Professor 
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Ruggles, of Dartmouth college, was, at the time of his death, 
collecting material for an edition of German lyrics and ballads. 
Professor Hatfield was secured to finish the work, and he has 
succeeded in making a collection which will not seem superflu- 
ous even when compared with the excellent collection of von 
Klenze. Professor Hatfield has shown good judgment in select- 
ing a number of Volklieder and a large number of poems which 
resemble these very closely. Teachers who wish to give their 
students an impression of the spirit and depth of popular 
German poems will do well to select this edition. The work is 
carefully graded. The introduction gives a good outline of the 
main facts of German literature. Explanatory notes and short 
biographies of the authors represented are appended. (D.C. 
Heath & Company, Boston.) 


The Elements of German, by H. C. Bierwirth, Ph. D., in- 
structor in German in Harvard college. The author devotes 
one hundred twenty-four closely printed pages to an elucida- 
tion of German grammar, stating such details as the average 
college student may need thruout his course. There are some 
good departures from the traditional order observed in German 
grammars. An innovation will be found in the chapter which 
presents the commonest nouns, verbs, prepositions, adverbs, and 
conjunctions. Another chapter is devoted to stem-groups. 
Eighty-six stem-groups are presented and thus the student will 
be assisted materially in the acquisition of his vocabulary. 
The eighty-six pages of exercises at the end, seem to be the 
weakest portion of the book, since the author clearly over- 
estimates the ability of the average student. The selections 
are too long, and must be broken up if the work is to be done 
successfully. In detail, the work is scholarly and correct. 
(Henry Holt & Company. Price, $1.25.) 


German Exercises, Book II., by J. Frederick Stein, instructor 
in German in the Boston high schools. Like the first volume 
of the series, the present book is divided into two parts. In 
the first part each lesson consists of a German passage, which 
is followed by an English variation which is to be translated 
into German. The second part is devoted to English-German 
translation exercises exclusively. On the whole, the plan of 
the book is admirable, tho it would seem that the author, in his 
attempt to be explicit and helpful, has given the student too 
many notes. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Books in Other Departmeuts. 


Most readers of kindergarten literature in the magazines are 
familiar with articles by Nora Archibald Smith. Her bright 
essays have appeared in a great many of our best periodicals. 
Several of these papers have been collected into a little book 
called The Message of Froebel and Other Essays and pub- 
lished by the Milton Bradley Company. The style is graceful 
and sprightly, and the subject-matter of great moment not 
only to professional kindergartners but to all parents and 
teachers. The author’s chapter on “The Unsocial Child,” ought 
to be known to every man and woman who has to deal person- 
ally with children. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, with an introduction 
by Thomas R. Lounsbury, professor of English literature in 
Yale university, are comprised in asplendid edition of two large 
octavo volumes, comprising 877 pages. Everyone that pre- 
tends to a knowledge of English literature should be acquainted 
with the works of this great author, “the morning star of Eng- 
lish song” who “ notes preluded that melodious burst that filled 
the time of great Elizabeth.” While reading Chaucer, one can 
obtain an acquaintance with early English,a very desirable 
thing for the student af our language. This edition, provided 
as it is with an excellent glossary, is a desirable one from 
which to gain a familiarity with Chaucer. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Company, New York.) 


Mother Wild Goose and Her Wild Beast Show, is the title of 
anew juvenile by the well-known artist-author, L. J. Bridg- 
man. The familiar rkymes of Mother Goose have been paro- 
died, and animals as subjects of the rhymes, add to the attract- 
iveness of the work. It is printed in colors. The book will no 
doubt be among the most popular juveniles of the season. (H. 
M. Caldwell Company, New York and Boston. Size, 9 1-2 x 12 
inches ; $1.25.) 


The Substitute Quarter-Back is an earnest, hearty, and whole- 
some story of school-life by Eustace Williams. It contains 
vivid descriptions of football games and other athletic con- 
tests ; ahealthy spirit of outdoor life breathes thru its pages 
The several illustratioes presented by L. J. Bridgman, show an 
abundance of action ~ ‘he artist has evidently closely studied 
boys and theirsports ‘Dana, Estes&Company. Price, $1.25.) 
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LEntered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
&. L. KELLOGG 2& CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw Yorx«. 
266 Wasasn Avez., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scnoor Journal, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year ol gee yo —_ F eag board num- 
vers, ustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight ae 
in June, a private school number in bepteniber, a Cneist- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on opnenin. The value of Tus 
Scnoo. Journar as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. ¢ number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading ——e there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


Plants that are Useful to Man. 


The number of plants called upon to 
supply some one or other of the wants of 
man, in arts and in domestic life, is so vast 
that the study of such plants is almost a 
subject of itself, writes Robert Blight, in 
Current Literature. To this study the 
name of economic botany has been given. 
It will not take away from the zest with 
which we sip a cup of fragrant coffee to 
know that it is supplied by the seeds of a 

lant akin to the one which yields the 

eautiful madder dye and to the tree which 
provides our quinine; nor shall we relish 
our tea any the less for realizing that the 
leaves from which we “ brew” it are gath- 
ered from a relative of that most beautiful 
flower, the camellia. 

The mind is pleased with the informa- 
tion that the capers in the sauce so accept- 
able to the palate were collected from 
Capparis spinosa, which straggles, like a 
bramble, over old walls and the like, in 
France, Italy, and Sicily; that the tasty 
pudding of “tous-les-mois” is prepared 
from arrowroot obtained from the bulbs 
of some South American cannas; and that 
the cloves which flavor so many things are 
the dried aromatic flower buds of a tree al- 
lied to the myrtle. As we select a Brazil 
nut or a sapucaia nut from the dish of des- 
sert, it is interesting to picture them lying 
so closely packed in the wooden boxes, or 
‘“‘monkey-pots,” which are the seed-recep- 
tacles of Bertholletia or Lecythis in the for- 
ests of tropical America. 

The gardener who ties up the flowers 
with “bast,” or “bass,” and covers the 
cold-frame with Russian mats, is only us- 
ing the inner bark of the lime tree. The 
rice-paper, upon which the Chinese pro- 
duce such highly colored drawings, is but 
a thin sheet of. the pith of aralia papyrifera. 

The cabinet-maker’s ebony is only the 
wood of a persimmon tree, The artist’s 
gamboge is but the gum-resin from Gar- 
cinia morella; the “ grains of paradise”’ of 
the dishonest brewer are the seeds of an 
amomum. The plants used in medicine 
are legion; and even the legal profession 
may be said to owe a debt to vegetation, 
for a “‘ Penang Lawyer” is the handsome 
stem of a palm called licuala acutifera, and 
when used by a native on his fellow, its 
pleadings are very effective. These are 


Reynolds.’"—. Y. Evening Post. 


Kugs. 


2 vols., 12mo, $2.50. 


of the author’s life. 











ORIENTAL RUGS. By John Kimberley Mumford. 
With 16 full-page color-plates and 16 artotypes and half-tone plates. Large 6vo, 
(8x 11 1-4 inches.) $7.50 net. 

A most superbly illustrated and authoritatively written work on Oriental 
It is the first book, at a reasonable price, yet published giving the 
amateur sufficient information to gain a scientific knowledge of antique rugs. 


ITALIAN CITIES. By E. H. and E. W. Blashfield. 
2 Vols., J2mo, $4.00. 
“A glance over the Umbrian pages of the book—Spoleto, Assisi, Perugia, 
Cortona—shows it well informed and delightfully written. Rome, Florence, 
Mantua, Siena, Parma, are other alluring titles."—. VY. Evening Post. 


PAUL JONES: Founder of the American Navy. 
A HISTORY. By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 

With portraits, maps, and plans. 2d Edition. 2 vols., {2mo, $3.00. 
“A perfect biography of the famous sea fighter."—V. Y. Tribune. 
“ A faithful and complete biography.”—Avmy and Navy Journal. 
“ Amazingly full of information.”—Boston Journal, 


SHARPS AND FLATS. By Eugene Field. 


Two new books, now published for the first time, consisting of Prose 
Sketches and-Verse. These fresh selections reveal the lighter and gayer side 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK STOCK 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Illustrated in colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 3d edition. 
“A book, the most inwardly and outwardly attractive of all the many on 
the Christmas market.”—— Zhe nterior. 


THE FRIENDLY YEAR: By Henry van Dyke. 


[With photogravure portrait. 1!2mo, $1.25 
A volume of selections which emphasizes the extent and variety of Dr. van 
Dyke’s intellectual and spiritual interests. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


OF VALVEAAA 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir Walter Armstrong. 


With 70 photegravures and 6 lithographs in color. Folio, $25.00 net. 
“It were hard to imagine a more beautiful art book than ‘Sir Joshua 

























(Ready next week.) 


12mo, $3.50 























not the thousandth part of the instances 
that could be given to illustrate the interest 
there is in economic botany. 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


Of the original ‘seven wonders of the 
world” none now remains except the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt. The tomb of Mauso- 
lus, king ot Caria, built about 350 B.C., 
was destroyed before 1400 A.D, The 
third wonder, the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, was built 552 B.C., and was de- 
stroyed 356 B.C. The fourth wonder, the 
walls and terraces of Babylon, were erected 





about 570 B.C.; they decayed gradually, 
after Babylon had ceased to be the capital 
of the Assyrian empire. The Colossus of 
Rhodes, erected in 224 B.C., stood sixty- 
four years, was destroyed by anearthquake 
and lay in ruins for nearly nine hundred 
years, until a Jew bought it and took it on 
nine hundred camels to Alexandria. The 
statue of Zeus, at Olympus, was made 
437-433 B.C., was removed to Constanti- 
nople, and was destroyed by fire 47 5 A.D. 
The Pharos, at Alexandria, was built about 
283 B.C., and was destroyed by an earth- 
quake about 1300-1400 A.D. 
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Torpid Liver 


Is sometimes responsible for difficult 
digestion, that is, DYSPEPSIA, 

When it is 

What headache, dizziness, constipation, 

What fits of despondency, 

What fears of imaginary evils, conduce 
with the distress after eating, the sour- 
ness of the stomach, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and so forth, to make the life of the 
sufferer scarcely worth living! 

Dyspepsia resulted from torpid liver in 
the case of Mrs. Jones, 2320 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was a great sufferer. 

Her statement made in her 77th year is 
that she was completely cured of it and all 
its attendant aches and pains, as others 
have been, by a faithful use of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


That acts on all the digestive organs, 
cures dyspepsia, and gives permanent vigor 
and tone to the whole system. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills, 25 cents. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 











.| Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - ~ Propriectors_ 














HURGEOREREORGREREDEONGHGUROREGEOROROREDEEDR 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


Tne GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 
= Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 











| TheFloral Record 


is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 
contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents. 
Write for terms for introduc- 
te oR Res. Br, 2 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, New York, 





The Senecas. 


Of the “ Six Nations ” these were an im- 
portant tribe whose territory lay west of 
that of the Oneidas, including Seneca 
Lake and south toward and beyond Elmi- 
ra, their “South door” going out near 
Waverly, and westward to the Niagara. 
They belonged to the Turtle, Snipe, 
Hawk, Bear, and Wolf families. he 
Senecas alone of the Six Nations joined 
Pontiac in the league against the English, 
but later they made peace with the Eng- 
lish. They were true to their treaty in the 
Revolution, siding with the English; but 
in 1812 they sided with the United States 
and did good service on the frontier. It 
is to this tribe that the tamous Red Jacket 
and Cornplanter belonged. They are toa 
large degree Christianized. They have 
been especially protected by the Society 
of Friends. 


Columbia Calendar for rgor. 


The rgo0t edition of the Columbia desk 
calendar has made its appearance. This 
unique and useful onion has been 
issued annually for the last sixteen years, 
and has come to be regarded as an indis- 
pensable article in many business offices 
and homes. The new edition preserves the 
leading characteristics of its predecessors, 
but shows marked improvement as regards 
presswork and binding. In a prefatory 
note the publishers state that from time to 
time they have been urged to change the 
general character of the calendar—to make 
it a comic calendar, or more historical, or 
astronomical, or otherwise different, but 
they have always thought it best to retain 
the old-time form with the contents sub- 
ordinate to the original thought and inde- 
pendent judgment of the contributors who 
send in the material for the page heads. 
The calendar is being distributed by the 
American Bicycle Co., Columbia Sales 
Department, Hartford, Conn. It will be 
sent to any address for five 2-cent stamps. 


To File and Preserve Clippings. 
The Clipping-File is a device for classi- 


fying and filing newspaper clippings, refer- | 7 


ences to books and magazines, original 
articles, business papers, and all sorts of 
notes and memoranda—just what editors, 
pastors, teachers, students, and literary 
workers generally have been wanting. It 
provides, as receptacles for papers, pockets 
of a unique design, 8x10 inches in size, 
made of strong oe tag board. 
pocket is assigned to a single topic, which 
is written on its margin and on the index, 
a card of extra heavy jute tag board. The 
pockets and their index stand in a case 
which looks like a book and is open on the 
back side. The size of a case is 24x 84x 
104 inches. It is made of heavy tag 
board, with sides handsomely bound in 
cloth, and with front covered in imitation 
of leather, 

The advantages are that one need not 
spend any time in trimming and pasting; 
slip the clipping in under its “a hea 
and it will o there when wanted. After 
it has served its perpose it can be thrown 
away. The file has no waste room. The 
user of the Clipping: File is aided in classi- 
fying his materials by the system of classi- 
fication printed on the pockets. This con- 
tains a clear-cut analysis of the sciences, 
arts, and occupations—an outline map of 
the wide fields of human thought and ac- 


Each }1 








on 
pte ond 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 














gland’’ in 
name, it is a- 
tional in reputa- 


tion —yes, interna- 

tional, for it has proved 

the fallacy of the necessity 

for foreign study to make a 
finished musician or elocutionist. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICE, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass, 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 








fe) 


2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. (Campbell 
6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. By hampion 
29 Exercises with Pulley Weights. H.S. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. - 

84 The Care of the y. 

91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 

0? Ground bling. : hs 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises, 
106 Rales for Basket for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency ie 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED. 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St NY. 


_ READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 















Sgre like Sapolio-They waste 

+ themselves to make the world Mit: 
& brighter. SAPOLIO is the .i2| 
electric light of house-cleaning: 
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BIOGRAPHIES 
MUSICIANS 


By Mail, Postpaid. 











Beethoven (Biographical Romance) $1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk 1.25 
Life of Beethoven 1.50 
Life of Chopin 1.25 
Life of Handel 2.00 
Life of Liszt 1.25 
Life of Mendelssohn 1.50 
Life of Rossini 1.50 
Life of Von Weber 1.25 

Life of Schumann 1.25 

Mozart (Biographical Romance) 1.50 

Mozart’s Letters, 2 vols., each 1.25 

Bi cal Sketches of Eminent Mus- 

Co: rs 1.50 

an Songs and Song Writers 35 
thoven’s Lett 1.50 
Memoirs of Mendelssohn 1.25 
endelssohn’s ane ee 

e 0 


miniscences of Mendelssohn I 
Photographs of Celebrated Composers. 
Sheet music size 
Birthday Book of Musicians and Com- 
posers I 





MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year. 

A Riand solo and song reproduced in each 
number. New music and musical literature 
reviewed. Special articles by well-known 
writers Portraits and biographical] sketches 
of musicians. Every student of music needs 
this httle magazine. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy and premium list. 

Orders Solicited for alt Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


Music Publishers, 





Ourver Ditson CoMPANY - Boston 
Ouas. H. Dirson & Company _- New York 
J. E. Dirson & Company | < ADELPHIA 














Pears’ 


No soap in all the 
world is so cheap. 

No soap in all the 
world is so good—none 


so lasting. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


THE GREAT AMERIGAN TEA CO. 


Agents make S 
25 Per cent. 
Commission : 
by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
BXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 
GPECIAL PRESENTS 
or cheeks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, € 
THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 
®. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 












READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 


tivity. It presents each topie in its rela- 
tions. It helps one to systematize all of 
his thinking. It enables him to begin his 
filing with any subject and to expand his 
system in any direction, without duplica- 
tion of topics or confusion of thought. 
Those who wish a fuller description should 
address the Clipping-F ile Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


Travelers Call It Blessed. 


Of all the blessings that a railroad com- 
pany can confer upon a long-suffering pub- 
ic, gone is greater than smokeless coal. 
The Lackawanna Railroad burns it! for 
which all travelers call that road blessed. 
No smoke! no dust! Its policy may well 
inspire the gratitude and patronage of a 
grateful and appreciative public.—Owting. 


Comfort Never Before Found. 


The traveler between New York and 
Buffalo on the Lackawanna Railroad can 
turn from the unsurpassed scenery through 
which the line runs to car interiors that, 
from the electric lights to the smoothly- 
running journals of the wheels, contribute 
a sense of comfort never before found in 
railway travel, and only equaled by the 
appointments of a hotel or club. 

—Inland Architect. 


Sound Advice. 


For many years ,the editors have used 
Packer’s Tar Soap because it is an excel- 
lent thing for the toilet, and because it has 
really valuable influences on the hair and 
scalp. Some years ago a physician said 
to the writer: “ For restoring the hair when 
it has fallen out use Packer’s Tar Soap; 
follow with cocoa butter to overcome dry- 
ness, There is no better remedy.” This 
we believe is sound advice and we follow 
it. There are other tar soaps, but that 
Packer’s is the best we firmly believe. We 
recommend few things; this we can with a 
good conscience. 


A New Magazine. 


The World’s Work is a new magazine 
edited Sd Walter H. Page and published 
by Doubleday, Page & Company, 34 Union 
Square, East, New York City. On first 
glance one is struck with the beauty and 
superiority of the typography and illustra- 
tions. On a closer inspection the great 
variety of matter and the ability with 
which it is presented appear. It is the 
magazine for the busy man, presenting as 
it does a complete survey of the world’s 
endeavor. 

The principal features of the December 
number, which is the second number of the 
magazine, are a history of the month, ‘ Dis- 
coveries in Our Arctic Regions,” “A Tri- 
umph of American Sculptors,” ‘The 
Greatest Financial Feat’in History,” and 
“The Betterment of the Workman as an 
Investment.” There are large portraits 
of John Sherman, Mark Twain, Elihu 
Root, Minister Wu, and a hundred other 
illustrations. The price is twenty-five cents 
a number, or three dollars a year. 


Attractively written lives of “Andrew 
Jackson,” by William Garrett Brown, 
aa B. Eads,” by Louis How, and 
“Benjamin Franklin,’ by Paul Elmer 
More, begin the new Riverside Biographi- 
cal Series of Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. These books are of a size which 
can easily be put into the pocket, of about 
100 pages, printed from plain type, with at- 
tractive title-pages and headings, and is- 
sued in two styles—a library edition with 
a a portrait, and a school edi- 
tion with a half-tone portrait. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child, 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRUP has 
been used for Over Firry Years by MIL- 
LIONS OF MOTHERS for THIER CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SooTHEs the CHILD, SOFTENS the Gums, 
ALLAYS all Patin, CuRES Winp Co tic, and is 
the best remedy for DiaRrRHa@a. Sold by 
Druggists in eg part of the world. Be 
sure and ask ‘‘Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents abottle. 





SILKS. 


Rich Brocades, Moire Antique, Moire 
Princesse, Satin de Lyon. 


White Silks and Satins 


for 


Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadines. 
Gauzes, Crépe de Chine, Fancy Crépes. 


Velvets. 


Panne Velvets, Colored Velvets. 


Droadovay RK igth 6. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty 18 a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S , 
OR MAGICAL. 


Oriental Cream, etatrrien. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches,, 
— Rash and Skin 

8, ana: 

every blemish. 
0 uty and 





80 e88 
we taste it to 
be sure it 

e. 
no counter- 
feit of 
name. The 

hed 


Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the hauwt-ton a 
patient): “As you ladies use them, I recom. 
mend * Gouraud’ 





e 3 Cream’ asthe least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
81x. months nang it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SUBTI Temoves superfluous hair 
ae to the 

be T. 
vor ale ira Betaige’ a Heety ods 
‘or sale sts. an ‘ancy. 
Dealers throughout the U.S.,Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
37” Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 

BOOKS for 


FRENCH ook rnc 


are used everywhere, Send to the pnb- 
lisher for copies for examination. «. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


A BOON TO TEACHERS 


Ghe Clipping-File — 


is a new device for classifying. and filing: news- 
paper clippings, notes, and references to books 
and magazines. Most convenient literary file 
ever made. Price, carriage free, one dollar. 


Circulars sent on request by avy 
CLIPPING-FILE CO, - °° Cleveland, O. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
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a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes 4 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY||TOURS 





Washington, D. C., = Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Under the Personally-Conducted Tourist System of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Tendered to the Teachers of New York City, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity, and their friends. 


Washington, $12.00. 
Old Point Comfort, $15.00. 


(Covering all necessary expenses.) 


RATE: 


Old Point tickets good for return by regular trains until January 1, 1901. 

Tickets issued for the Washington tour will be good for return by regular trains within ten days 
of date of issue, allowing stop off at Baltimore and Philadelphia. As these tours are limited to 
such numbers as can be made thoroughly comfortable early application is advised. 

Each Tour will be accompanied by a Tourist Agent and a Chaperon. For itineraries and detailed 
information apply to Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agents, or to W. N. Burcuarp, Tourist Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New York. 


J. R. WOOD, General Passenger Agent GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
Christmas g227=3s3=3"% 


cents in stamps, and we wi ou two 
erica 





samples for trial—a map of North 
lesson—to- 


e and a drawing or language 
Pets) See 


E L. Kevrioce & Co., 61 E. oth St, N.Y. 





SEE OVRS 
BEFORE BUSING. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. Large 
sizes from 20 cents to 30 cents a 
dozen. Small size, 10 cents a dozen 
or so cents a hundred, postpaid. 


DEPT. J. 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 


S pring field, Mass. 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


eo RFABER. anne 


PENHOLDERS, asout tHE POPULARITY or 
RUBBER ERASERS,| THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


Etc., Etc. ieee AL t MERITED: 


FOR SCHOOL,USE. THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO 


a wy I Vracuse, N. oe U. Ss. A. 














